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For the National Era. 
ANNIE MORRIS. 
A STORY. 

BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


Countess. ——*' dost thou not believe in dreams 

A voice of warning spoaks prophetic to us ? 
Wallenstein. “There is no doubt that there exist 

such voices, 

Yet I would not oon ee 

Toices of warning t anD 

Oaty the inevitable. Astthe sun, 

Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 

In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 

Of great events stride on before the events, 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 

Who that has ever thought, loved, and suf- 
fered. in this cross-biased world, has not, some- 
time in his life, felt the truth of the poet’s 
words. Denial is easy, and no age has been 
more expert in the practice of it than this ; yet 
Supernaturalism still exists, and must. So long 
as man walks “the unsteady rope of life,” with 
vision limited by sense, there will come, from 
the unfathomable abysses above and below 
him, prophetic intimations, mysterious whis- 
pers, strange sounds, like that of “the going 
in the tops of the mulberry trees,” heard by the 
poet-king of Israel in the valley of Rephaim, 
until fear comes upon him, and he stands awed 
before the mysteries of his own being. Science 
and philosophy have done much towards ex- 
plaining the phenomena of the natural and 
physical world, but they cannot gauge spirit; 
and whenever the enthusiastic theorist pauses 
and turns his torch upon his own heart, he is 
startled to find lurking there the very shadows 
which he fancied had fled from earth before 
its light. 

“Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul, 
And play the prelude of our fate!” 

There is one place in our neighborhood which 
always calls up, in my mind, reflections similar 
to the above. It is the site of an old farm- 
house, for nothing is now left of the building 
but a portion of the huge chimney, including 
the wide fire-places, in which the swallow and 
the wren build their nests and rear their 
young. Z 

But, because we speak of ruin and decay, 
our tale is not necessarily one of horror—‘ of 
ghosts and goblins damned,” of “moving ta- 
pestry,” “sliding panels,” and “haunted cham- 
bers,” for no such evil reputation hovers over 
the spot. The old house was built in the in- 
fancy of the settlement, by Deacon Ezra G——, 
whose gray tombstone is visible from the win- 
dow where I write, and inscribed upon it, in 
quaint, old letters, stand these words: “I shall 
behold the face of my forgiving God, and stand 
complete in righteousness, washed in my Sa- 
viour’s blood” —-and was tenanted for nearly a 
century by his descendants, who have all been 
laid by his side in the same glorious hope. 
Moreover, the cow-boy, as he passes with his 
lowing herd, loves to linger there at nightfall, 
to watch the sun set over the Sugar-loaf peak; 
and little sun-bonneted school-girls come there 
of a summer noontide, to gather the white roses 
or ripe gooseberries from the straggling bushes 
that still mark the site of the old garden; and 
childhood lingers not willingly where lurk the 
shadows of horror or gloom. Perchance there 
is not another person in the village, save my- 
self, in whom the sight of the old place raises 
any other feeling save that of passing regret 
that the G family should become extinct 
among us, and the old place go to decay. 

The last of that race died in my early child- 
hood, devising the bulk of his somewhat dila 
idated estate to the Ecclesiastical Society. So 
the old house became a kind of caravanserie 
for all the migratory families in that region ; 
sometimes it would stand unoccupied for some 
months, and then, perchance, some mechanic 
from the neighboring factory village would 
move in, and there would be new curtains up 
at the windows, and new faces at the meeting- 
house; but these were also birds of passage, 
vanishing at the first change in the manufac- 
turing sky. Thus the years slipped by, dee 
ening the brown hue of the old clapboards, 
and thickening the green mosses on the roof, 
until, at last, the “Society’s Committee” re- 
ceived a letter respecting the old house, which 
suddenly made it an object of interest and im- 
portance to every one in the village. The letter 
was from a lady—a Mrs. Mary Morris—in- 
quiring into the condition of the farm-house, 
and expressing a desire to rent it for an indef- 
inite period, if it was in a habitable condition, 
as she wished to take up her abode in the 
country. 

«Save the name, the post-mark—which was 
that of a distant city—and the incidental re- 
mark that she was a distant relative of the 
G——’s, and had once visited the old house, 
the letter contained no clew to her history or 
condition. The curiosity of our gossips was at 
fault. Turn the letter which way they would, 
they could make nothing more from it. The 
G—’s had been a patriarchal family, and 
their collateral branches were scattered widely 
over the country ; therefore, while the carpen- 
ters and masons were engaged in repairing the 
house, the ancients of the village were quite as 
rege | employed in settling the question as 
to which branch of the family the expected 
tenant could belong. ~ 

Aunt Sally Dean was certain that she was 
the identical lady who had spent some weeks 

at the farm-house, more than twenty years be- 
fore, and “completely bewitched all the boys, 
especially the old minister’s son, who was then 
home from college, with her great dark eyes 
and dashing horsemanship;” and Deacon 

Martin’s wife was equally positive that it was 
“the blue-eyed, brown-haired girl from York 
State, who once visited old Miss Huldah G——, 
and passed her house regularly every time the 
mail came in or went out, with a letter in her 
hand”—said letters having been set down as 
“love letters” at once, for the good people found 
it impossible to believe that any one but a 
sweetheart could write a letter so often as once 
a week. Both these good dames were very 
tenacious of their opinions; and, as they had 
plenty of adherents, the dispute between them 
8 ometimes grew very warm, and threatened to 
break out in an open quarrel ; but, fortunately, 
before it reached a culminating point, a young 
gentleman appeared in the village, who an- 
nounced himself as the relative and agent®of 
Mrs. Morris, and showed the Committee letters 
from her, authorizing him to inspect the condi- 
tion of the old house, and order such additions 
and alterations as he thought proper; and, in 
reply to the many queries put. to him, he as- 
sared them that the lady was neither the black- 
eyed beauty nor the blue-eyed letter-writer, but 
a daughter of quite another branch of the 
family, who had, in her early girlhood, spent 
one night at the old farm-hause, with her 
rents; moreover, that she was the widow 

nayal officer, with one child, a girl of seven- 
teen. As to her means, or her reasons for 
moving into such an out-of-the-way place—two 
topics of much interest with the gossips—they 

Were no wiser than before; for, though “the 
young man was a sensible, civil bod 

enough,” to use Mrs. Martin’s expression, “he 
by as a nero Ae sech matters.” 

t the workmen left the house, and 

Widow Grom had th 


oP | Fa 


'Y | reached us. 


called upon her with offers of assistance ; and 
the most inquisitive among them were surprised 
to find that all their information amounted to 
this. The truth was, that Ellis, Mrs. Morris’s 
woman, khew the world well, and had a quiet 
way of bafiling their curiosity, without their 
ever suspecting it. 

The advent of the Morris family in our vil- 
lage was an era in my life. I was at that time 
a shy girl of fifteen, living in a world of my 
own, which I peopled with all sorts of roman- 
tic heroes and heroines, for which I was chiefly 
indebted to some tattered copies of “The Scot- 
tish Chiefs,” “Thaddeus of Warsaw,” and the 
“Childrer of the Abbey,” which I had found 
in the book-cupboard of one of our neighbors. 
Few strangers visited our village ; but such as 
did, were at once identified with my favorite 
heroes. I made a Wallace of Colonel Meeks, 
whom I saw once, on his way to a general mus- 
ter of militia ; his faithful harper walked the 
earth under the form of an old, white-haired, 
half-blind tinker, who mended my mother’s 
milk pans; and Lady Mar was the Doctor’s 
new wife, who was said to be a stern mother to 
her predecessor’s children. My Helens and 
Amandas it was more difficult to identify; for 
[saw few whom I thought worthy to possess 
all their transcendant qualities, Once or twice, 
however, I did so, and was terribly mortified at 
the result. Two somewhat showily-dressed 
girls were left at our village tavern one day, by 
the stage, and I, catching a glimpse of their 
flowing ringlets and rosy cheeks, endowed 
them at once with all the beauty and misfor- 
tunes of my heroines, and confidently expected 
that some redoubted hero, with “hair like the 
raven’s plumage” and “eyes like night,” would 
appear, to bear them off. But, alas! their de- 
liverer appeared in the shape of Farmer B——, 
of N , a short-legged, bald-headed old man, 
in a straw hat, and tow-cloth trousers of that 
undefinable shade known among the house- 
wives as “walnut-bark color,’ who greeted 
them as “ Bets and Sal,” and bore them home 
with him to the paternal mansion. 

Of course, Mrs. Morris and her daughter 
became prominent objects in this world of 
mine. I watched for their coming days, and 
dreamed of them nights, with a longing impa- 
tience, that can be known only by a child 
whose life has been as secluded and monoto- 
nous as was mine. 

“They'll be here on Saturday night!” was 
the report in the village; so, on Saturday af- 
ternoon, I stole out to a ledge of rocks which 
overhung the roadside, from the summit of 
which I could overlook the country for miles 
around, and sat watching the winding road 
until the trees and rocks began to dilate and 
assume wild fantastic shapes in the gathering 
twilight. 

Farmer Gilbert passed with his ox-cart ; two 
or three droves of cows loitered along, stretch- 
ing their long necks over the fences to catch a 
mouthful of tempting grass, or playfully push- 
ing at one another with their white horns. 
while their truant drivers, with bare feet, and 
trousers rolled up above their knees, explored 
the brook-course after fresh shoots of young 
calamus. Files of gabbling geese passed, fol- 
lowed by little girls, who counted them over 
and over, to see that none had fallen a sacrifice 
to the prejudices against their race, but—no 
carriage. 

What was my surprise and delight, then, 
next morning, as I passed the old house on my 
way to church, to catch a glimpse of two 
strange faces at the window. [ saw them but 
a second; and yet that one glimpse was suffi- 
cient to realize all my dreams ; and long after- 
ward, when constant intercourse had made me 
familiar with their faces, 1 was never able to 
decide which was the most beautiful—the 
mother or the daughter. 

Coleridge says that in “every human face 
there is either a history or a prophecy, which 
should have power to soften or sadden the 
heart of the beholder.” In Mrs. Morris you 
read both ; she was a queenly-looking woman, 
over whose rare beauty hung the shadow of a 
deep melancholy. 

Not long since, I had the pleasure of seeing 
a copy of the “Sybil,” by Dominique, and was 
struck by her resemblance to it, especially 
when she looked upon her daughter; but there 
was this difference : the Sybil’s look was one of 
rapt expectation; Mrs. Morris’s that of hope- 
less, inevitable fate—just such a look as Jephtha 
might have cast upon his child, as she went 
forth, with her companions, to the hills. 


If the mother reminded you of “night crown- 
ed with stars,” or, better still, of a dark moun- 
tain lake, over whose motionless depths our 
thoughts linger in wonder, Annie, sweet Annie 
Morris, the daughter, was like the lily that 
springs by its margin, all the fairer for the 
shadows; and yet, as colors laid at the roots of 
bulbous plants are said to transmit their hues 
to the flowers, so their shadows had not been 
without their influence on her gay, glad spirit, 
and she had words of grave thoughtfulness 
strange in one so young. 

Mrs. Morris’s quiet, reserved manners were 

not calculated to render her very popular 
among the visiting portion of our community. 
They set her down as a “queer body,” and 
“hoped there might be no good reason for her 
keeping such a close tongue about her family 
affairs;” but the neighbors, when they came 
to know her, felt for her a sincere love and re- 
spect. Some favors which my mother was 
enabled to show them, as strangers, laid the 
foundation of a warm friendship between our 
families, and in a few monthis Annie and I be- 
came inseparable companions. 
As I became almost an inmate in the family, 
I felt, so to speak, more and more definitely, the 
strange gloom that overhung them, and caught, 
more than ever, the glance of Mrs. Morris fix- 
ed upon her daughter, with that strange ex- 
pression of hopeless anguish, as if she foresaw 
some evil against which neither prayer nor 
faith could prevail. 

At first, the jest or the song would die on my 
lips on these occasions; but as I saw this an- 
noyed Annie, [ gradually learned to command 
myself. As she never alluded to the subject, [ 
did not like to question her;-but once I ven- 
tured to seck a solution of the matter from El- 
lis, with whom I chanced to be quite a favorite. 
For a moment, a shade of displeasure clouded 
her good-natured face, and I confidently expect- 
ed a sharp reproof for my answer; but it pass- 
ed off, Pe she said in a thoughtful tone, as if 
more in answer to her own thoughts than my 
question— 

“Sorrow! yes, there has been sorrow enough, 
and God knows when it will end!” Then see- 
ing my eager look, she added, “Don’t trouble 

our head ‘about other people’s sorrows now, 
ittle Mattee. What is to be will be, and you 
will have enough of your own by and by, or 
you are no true woman!” 

But thus much I did learn—that Annie’s fa- 
ther had entered the service in direct opposi- 
tion to the wishes, even commands, of his 
mother; that he had followed his profession 
until his marriage with the beautiful Mary 
Woodward, when he had remained at home for 
some years, bound by the double tie of wife 
and child. But, finally, the old longing for the 
sea returned, and, taking the place of an old 
comrade and friend who had suddenly been 
disabled on board the ill-fated Hornet, made 
one of that noble band of strong hands and 
brave hearts whose fate is known to God alone. 
Annie told me this as we sat in the old porch 
in the summer twilight, while her mother 
paced the garden aislés with slow and thought- 


“T was about ten years old at the time,” she 
continued, in a low tone, stealing ever and 
anon a glance at her mother; “and I remem- 
ber, as if it had been to-day. how ill mamma 
‘was when the first rumor of the loss of the ship 
It was a dreadful time, and 

in; but 

ew me 





time, it seems, she had a 
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right in believing that we were a doomed 
race.” 

“ Doomed /” I whispered, instinctively, draw- 
ing my arm closer around her neck, as if my 
love could shield her from any evil; “doomed, 


r Annie!” 


“Yes; I seldom speak of it now, because it 
troubles mamma, but there is a tradition in the 
family that water is fatal to us, and as quite a 
number of the race have met their deaths by 
drowning, and grandmamma herself had al- 
ready lost two little boys that way, it was very 
natural, you know, for her to believe the old 
saying.” : 

“Yes, but what was the cause of the tradi- 
tion?” 

“The avarice and ambition of one of our 
ancestors. My father’s family are of Welsh 
descent, and, some generations back, (Ellis will 
tell you just how many, for she has been in 
the family ever since her birth, and is a firm 
believer in all these things,”) she said with a 
smile, “the family consisted of a widow and 
two beys. They were but half-brothers, for 
the mother of the eldest had died at his birth. 
Edwin is said to have been a weak, feeble child 
from his birth; but Hepburn, the son of the 
second wife, was as “— and beautiful as a 
young tiger, and quite as fierce and ungovern- 
able. They say that Hepburn’s mother was a 
proud, hard-hearted woman; that she never 
loved poor Edwin, and after his father’s death 
liked him still less, because most of the proper- 
ty devolved upon him, and that Hepburn shared 
in all her feelings. They flattered themselves 
he would not live to be a man; but he did live, 
and perhaps it was owing to the very unkind- 
ness that drove him to spend the most of his 
time in the open air, that when he was about 
sixteen years old his health began to mend and 
his eye to grow brighter, and his cheek ruddy 
like his brother’s. Not far from the house was 
a rock-bound lake, upon which Edwin was 
wont to spend most of his hours in his boat. 
One day, Hepburn appeared on the bank with 
his gun, for he was a great hunter, and called 
to his brother to come and take him across the 
lake. Edwin put about at once, and taking 
his brother in, they crossed to the opposite 
shore together. This was the last that was ever 
seen of poor Edwin. An old wood-cutter who was 
at work in the forest on that side of the lake 
had heard a terrible cry as of some one in agony, 
and, running to the cliffs, had seen nothing but 
the boat of the poor boy half-filled with water, 
near the rock where he must have landed his 
brother. — 

“When Hepburn returned at nightfall, pale 
and moody, and heard the old man’s tale, he 
grew terribly angry, and said it must have 
been the cry of a bittern that the old dotard 
had heard, for he had heard nothing, and he 
could not, at that time, have been many rods 
distant. 

“But Hepburn was seized with a dreadful 
fever that night, and said such dreadful things— 
now raving about his brother, fancying he 
stood on the rocks, and poor Edwin was stretch- 
ing out his arms to him, and crying for aid; 
now springing up and crying vehemently, that 
he did not push him in; he only tipped the 
boat in fun as he sprung out; and muttering 
that folks who could not swim should not go 
in boats—that his mother turned all the people 
out of the room, and would allow no one to go 
in but herself and a favorite servant. But the 
impression got abroad that Hepburn knew 
more about his brother’s death than he chose 
to tell; and when he recovered, the people all 
looked coldly upon him, and did not hesitate 
to say that if Edwin had not been the heir, he 
would not have died. So, when Hepburn and 
his youngest boy were drowned in that very 
lake many years. afterward, they looked upon 
it as a judgment, and thence arose the tradi- 
tion that water is our doom.” 

“ And do you believe this?” I asked. 

“No atleast not always. But grand- 
mamma believed it, and so does Ellis. But pa 
used to laugh at it, and call it an old woman’s 
yarn ; and when grandmamma counted up how 
many of our family had met their death by 
water, he answered that they were most of 
them sailors, and died when sailors ought to 
die, and as gravely pointed out how many of 
her own family, who were merchants, had ied 
in their beds. But since his death,” she add- 
ed, sadly, “I have thought more of it; and 
mamma, who was wont to laugh at it, she too 
has even come to believe it more firmly than 
grandmamma did. And in consequence of 
this, and some dream which she had about the 
time of grandmamma’s death, she left the sea- 
shore, and came here to live, for she cannot 
abide the sight of water.” 

“ And does she really believe that you will 
be drowned?” I asked, with a wondering 
glance to where Mrs. Morris stood, with her 
great, dark eyes fixed upon the rising moon. 

“T fancy so, but you need not look so grave,” 
she added, more gaily, “for I don’t know very 
well how it can be, seeing there is no water about 
here save yonder brook, which you call a river, 
and that is hardly deep enough to drown a kit- 
ten; unless, indeed, I should sometime have a 
lover, and, fainting away at some scratch of a 
needle, should be drowned in his tears, as was 
that unfortunate heroine of whom we read in 
Blackwood the other day.” 

“Gerald Rivers does not strike me as one of 
the weeping sort,” I answered, with a mischiey- 
ous smile. 

A deep blush, visible even by the moonlight, 
witnessed the correctness of my aim, and rising 
hastily, she said— 

“ Nonserise! come, let us go in, and Ellis will 
give us some strawberries and milk, which 
will be much better than these horrible old 
tales.” 

Gerald Rivers was the young gentleman who 
had acted as Mrs. Morris’s agent in arranging 
matters about the house. He was a noble, 
manly-looking fellow, a law student in the 
neighboring city, and he soon made his distant 
cousinship a pretext for quite frequent visits at 
the old farm-house. It was not long before I 
divined the real object of his visits, and, pleased 
that my favorite should have such a stately 
lover, busied myself in making all sorts of “air- 
drawn pictures” of their future. Mrs. Morris 
was less acute. Buried in her own sorrowful 
thoughts and memories, she.did not seem to 
notice the frequency of Gerafd’s visits, nor the 
attachment which every day deepened between 
him and Annie, until the young man’s earnest 
and noble avowal of their love, and request that 
she would sanction it by her peschons opened 
her eyes. 

He met with a firm, almost stern, refusal. 
She assured him of her respect, of her love 
even, but said there were insuperable objec- 
tions to him as her daughter’s husband. But 
no entreaties could induce her to divulge these 
reasons, or change her decision; and they at 
‘last desisted, for the very mentioning of the 
subject seemed torture to her, and all this while 
that strange, mournful look darkened her face, 
until it became her habitual expression. 

Thus I, who had hitherto lived in a world of 
dreams, found a romance acting out under my 
own eyes, in which I was in some measure & 
participant ; for when Gerald returned to his 
studies, and this dark cloud shut down over 
Annie’s we life, 1 had promised him to do 
all I could to lighten it for her, and afterwards 
became the bearer of more than one message, 
breathing of courage, tenderness, and hope, 
from him to her—for Gerald Rivers was not 
one to be easily turned aside from his object. 

Cheered by his words, Annie struggled on 
~ a ig but ot it ee came to me one 

an ing her face on my shoulder, 
told me, petonan her sobs, that’ they must 
“hope no more.” 

Touched by her daughter’s silent misery, the 
mother had at last brought herself to tell the 
reason of her strange opposition to Gerald. I 


they | can do no better than set down the tale, as J 


heard it from the weeping girl, in the gather- 


ing twilight. 
Reterrin Bio what she had once told me of 
the family history, she went on to say— 
.. “Mamma has never been the same as she 
-was before that terrible illness ; and about that 
s. it—which she related to me, and is the 
of all this sorrow. 





‘saw me brought into the house in the 


arms of a stranger, a corpse, my dress and hair 
still dripping with the water in which I had 
been drowned. Two or three times the vision 
was repeated; but the petson’s face was always 
turned from her, so that she could not see his 
features. She has never seen it since we came 
here, until the night before Gerald told her of 
our love. Then it was repeated even more 
distinctly than before; for this time the face 
was turned toward her, and she says,” con- 
tinued the terrified girl, nervously clutching 
my arm, “Oh! Mattee, ahé says the face was 
that of Gerald Rivers! She firmly believes it 
a warning from Heaven, and that in separa- 
ting me from Gerald, she is saving me from 
death !” 

“ Why/it’s a dream, or an optical illusion ; 
nothing more or less!” I cried. 

“So I think,” she replied, sadly; “but it is 
none the less hard that alj our hopes must be 
sacrificed to a dream. Hor who can convince 
mamma ?” 

“TI can,” I replied, progd of my recently 
gained knowledge on thesesubjects, (for I had 
been reading Brewster’s Natural Magic,) “I 
can;” then remembering the awe in which [ 
had always stood of Mra. Morrie, I added, “ or 
if 1 cannot, old Parson Smith can, and she 
will hear to him.” 

“ Yes, if to any one; for he is the only one 
who possesses much influence over her sinee 
she has taken such a dislike to Gerald,” said 
Annie, looking up, and catching hope from my 
tones rather than my words. “ Poor mamma!” 
she added, after a pause, “she thinks she acts 
for the best; and were there no one but me 
concerned, I would try to bear it—but—Ger- 
ald—to think his whole life should be dark- 
ened by a dream /” 

Old Dr. Smith was not the minister of the 
parish at the time of which I write, though he 
had been for more than forty years; for quite 
a number of our people had bee strongly 
imbued with the modern notion, that wedom 
and usefulness, especially among clergymen, 
are to be found only with the young, ani the 
old man had vacated his pulpit in favor of Mr. 
Z. But I had been brought up with all man- 
ner of old-fashioned notions$ so to him I went 
with my troubles. He heard me in silence, 
until I mentioned the fact of my bearing mes- 
sages from Gerald to Annie, when he sbwly 
raised his indéx finger, as was his custom yhen 
about to utter words of rebuke or censure , but 
as I kept bravely on with my story, it began 
to droop, and when I ceased, he laid his land 
on my head, and commended me for coming 
to him, saying that such matters were «lto- 
gether too serious for such young heads as nine 
to manage ; that Mrs. Morris was doubtkss 
laboring under some disease, which ought to 
be looked to; and, moreover, that he liked 
Gerald Rivers much, and would see what coild 
be done. 

It was the last of October, and the next two 
weeks were as rainy and dreary as mid-autumn 
weeks could be. As I was necessarily confined 
at home, I saw nothing of Annie until, to- 
wards the last of the second week ; when, as 
the rain had ceased, she unexpectedly made 
her appearance at our door, and asked if I 
could accompany her to the west side of the 
town, on an errand for her mother. I was soon 
ready, and we took our way along a rather 
unfrequented road, fringed with wet, black, 
draggled stalks of what had been late autumn 
flowers, and overhung by forest trees, whose 
rusty brown leaves flapped idly down, and car- 
peted our path, sticking to our clothes and 
shoes, as if anxious to wrap us in a mantle of 
decay. It was a dreary time, and our conver- 
sation unconsciously took the same tone. We 
reached our destination, however, performed 
our errand, and were more than half way home, 
when Annie remembered that she had failed 
to leave at the house of the farmer some money 
which her mother owed to a poor woman who 
lived some way further on, and who expected 
to find it at Mr. Green’s. 

Knowing her mother’s exact business habits, 
she decided to go back. “I am confident 
mamma would rather I should do so, than dis- 
appoint Mrs. Mead, who doubtless needs the 
money, even if we do not get home till after 
dark,” she said, with a glance at the declining 
sun. 

So we turned to retrace our steps, but had 
not gone far before she stopped and proposed 
taking a footpath through the fields, saying 
that we might have saved nearly half the dis- 
tance if we had gone that way before; that 
she had been that way with Ellis once, but did 
not think of it when we went over. 

I knew the path well, but I knew. also, that 
in going that way we should be obliged to 
cross that mountain stream, which Annie had 
once referred to as not being deep enough to 
drown a kitten. It wag to be sure, shallow 
enough the greaier part of the year; but at 
that time it was swollen by the heavy rains, 
and though I had no fear for myself, somehow, 
the strangg tale which she had told me of her 
race haunted my imagination, and I did not 
like to venture with her. I mentioned this, 
but she ag with a laugh, which had some- 
thing of the cheerful tone of old—“ Why, we 
have crossed the old pole a dozen times, at 
least, this summer. Besides,” she added, while 
an expression of pain contracted her beautifuk 
mouth, “there is no danger, now that they 
have parted me from Gerald!” 

I made no further objections, but climbed 
the fence, and led the way along the narrow 
path to where a pole spanned the stream, and 
gave access to the other side. Though the 
volume of water was much increased, its depth 
was not over two feet in any place; but the 
channel was narrower here than above, and 
the current very rapid and strong. 


“Go on!” cried Annie, seeing me pause at 
the end of the pole, “it will be dark before we 
get home, if we do not hurry, and they will 
rouse the neighborhood to look for us!” 

I crossed with a steady step, and, springing 
to the ground, turned to watch her progress— 
turned just in time to see her waver and pitch 
headlong into the middle of the stream. For 
one second I stood -stupefied; then, with a loud 
ery for help, rushed into the water, but the 
strong current almost lifted me from my feet; 
and asI grasped an alder to save my own life, 
the body of my poor friend swept past, just 
beyond my grasp, and onward some rods to- 
ward a place called the Deep Hole, where her 
dress caught in some projecting snag, and held 
her fast. 

Before I could reach her, a young man, the 
son of a farmer in the neighborhood, who hap- 
pened to be in the fields, heard my cry, and 
came to my aid. He plunged in, and drew the 
ed girl to the shore. Without heeding my 

antic cries, as I hung over her, he pointed to 
a dark bruise on her py and said, with a 
face almost as white as her own, as he took 
her in his strong arms— 

“See, she must have struck a stone as she 
fell. We are as near her mother’s house as 
any, if we take the cross road; and perhaps 
we had best carry her there, for what is done 
must be done soon. You go on, Mattee, and 
kinder break to ’em what’s coming.” 

Like one who walks in some horrible dream, 
I crossed the fields until I came in sight of the 
old farm-house, where Ellis stood leaning over 
the gate, watching for our return. Somethin 
in my face and manner must have warn 
them of evil; for, before 1 reached the gate, 
Mrs. Morris had joined her, and. to the ques- 
tion, “ Where is Annie? ” T pointed to where, 
at a turning of the road, John Payne appear- 
ed, bearing her body. ait alas! 
Dead! drowned, drowned!” said Mrs, Mor- 
ris, in a tone scarcely above a whisper, yet 
which, it seemed to me, might have been heard 
for miles, so terribly distinct was every syllable ; 
and turning upon me a face which [ shali 
never, never eraph 20: eaten Ah igid with 

y was every line and feature. “It cannot 
! that is not Gerald Rivers!” 

 * * 
In a few 


Ellis, g. every 


* 


she | suscitation of the unfortunate girl, 


ile old 








four weeks, she was an inmate of the Retreat | 


for the Insane in H——. 

Gerald Rivers and I met over the dead body 
of her we both loved so well. Together we 
followed her as chief mourners to her grave 
amid the hills, and then, with a few earnest, 
broken words, which gave me a deeper insight 
into the nobleness of his nature and the depth 


of his love than I had ever had before, we. 


parted—he to learn the great lessons of life in 
the busy fields of action, in the great arena of 
political strife, when a ready hand, a true heart, 
and an earnest soul, are so much needed, and 
alas! are so soon lost, and I to con the same 
lessons amid the little nameless duties of house- 
hold life. 
_ Our paths lie far apart. Yet once or twice 
it has been my fortune to look upon him in 
his high station ; and although we speak little 
of the past, I know that, amid all the trials 
and temptations that have and do beset his 
ce the memory of her who “passed on” 
efore us has been with him, like the so‘t, 
tremulous radiance which the rising moon casts 
upon the waters, to give strength and hope ; 
for it is not until we have left the misty vale 
of sorrow, that we | , 
“ Can see the helpers God has sent 
And how Life’s rugged mountain side 
Is white with many an angol tent.” 


For the National Era. 
THE CHILD. 


“ With the Evil by their hearthstones grappling at 
severer cost.” —WHITTIER. 


aad 


A child—a gentle, winning child, 
Is dancing lightly round my knee, 
And laughs that I have faintly smiled 
Upon her artless glee. 


The teeth are every one a pearl, 

Each graceful limb acts well its part, 
And Innocence, my little girl, 

Dwells in thy happy heart. 


Smooth as the plumage of the dove, 
Soft as the eider’s down, her check, 

Whore tears and dimples dearly love 
To play at hide and seek. 


And though the easket were without 
Poor mortal beauty, from this shrine 
A deathless spirit flashes out, 
A broath of Life Divine. 


Thought glances through tho active brain, 
Love beameth through the soft, black eyos, 
Like star-rays from the brilliant train 
That goms the midnight skies. 


Hath Time but bondage for this Mind? 
Hath Earth but thraldom for this Soul ? 

Hath Man but tears, these eyes to blind, 
And down this cheek to roll? 


Perfection here hath placed His mark 
Of fair proportion on this hand, 

And though the velvet skin is dark, 
Tis dark at His command. 


The lisping music of her tone 
May fail the white man’s heart to stir, 
But He upon the “ Great White Throne” 
Will bow His ear to her. 


No auburn curl His fiat set 
To float above her noble brow, 
But crispéd, lamblike locks of jet 
Before His throne may bow; 


For He hath numbered all her hairs, 
Who numbers all the cherubim, 
And whoso wrongs her, He declares 

Hath done that wrong to Him! 


His Blood may wash her white as snow— 
His Light may turn her night to day— 

His Love within her heart may glow, 
And dry her tears away ; 


For he was pierced, and bought and sold, 
And scorned, and scourged, for her—and died 
That she might walk the streets of gold, 
Redeemed and sanctified ! 


When rocks and mountains fail to hide 
The proudest of Earth’s laurelled Kings, 
This sister of the Crucified 
May soar on snowy wings ; 


And, mingling with the white-robed throng, 
With thrilling harp and waving palm, 
Forever sing the holy song 
Of Moses and the Lamb! 


And is she mine? By all His prayers, 
By all His tears, by all His blood, 

She is her Master’s—and He bears 
The awful name of—God! 


The glorious God of Freedom !+-He 

Who made the light, the wind, the wave, 
So free '!—must His own image be 

That handcuffed thing—a slave! 


Who made the Mind to soar so high, 

From sun to sun, through boundless space! 
Who made the Soul with wings to fly 

Up to its Maker’s face! 


Oh God! to seo Thy miniature 

With shackled hands and fettered feet! 
And then with unrobed soul endure 

Thy look—that all must meet! 


* Now, though her color and her birth 
Have bowed her neck and bent her knee, 
As God’s Vicegerent here on earth, 
She must and should be free; 


But oh! the bond around her neck, 
Around my struggling soul is bound ; 

A huge Constrictor—who can break 
Its clasp, or heal its wound? 


When Moses comes, he comes to all; 
Then I among the first will be— 
The very first to hear his call, 
The first to say, “ Be Free!” 


But now our eyes are very dim, 
Our ears are dull, our hands are weak— 
Our souls so palsied, tongue and limb 
Seem dead till he shall speak. 


“ And who art thou? to claim a rest, 
On guilty Pharaoh’s guilty throne?” 

A voice seems sounding through my breast, 
With dread, awakening tone! 


And yet I see, on either hand, 
The wise, the lovely, and the good, 
Who do not hear this stern command: 
Have I misunderstood ? 


And who will toil with her for bread? 

And clothe her form with garments fair? 
And all life-comforts round her shed, 

And bear her load of care? 


And who will guard, as I shall guard, 

Her heart from pain, her soul from vice? 
And guide her toward the blest reward 

Of holy Paradise? 


“ Who feeds the ravens when they cry ? 
Who sees the sparrow when it falls ?” 
Away! ’tis all a phantasy! 
I know not Him who calls! 


Hark! joyous as a sinless bird, 

When early dawn hath sweetly smiled, 
Again! again! My ear hath heard 

Thy crowing laugh, poor child! 


The very look that Peter felt, 
When, at the thrice-repeated crow, 
His faithless heart was made to melt— 
That look burns on me now! 


In vain—in vain—no rest I find ; 
My soul is like a troubled sea ; 

My light is darkness! May the blind, 
My Saviour! bow to Thee! 


Now; by Thy clear, in-shining Light, 
Thy holy, dear, constraining love, 
I feel the darkness from my sight, 
I knew my heart within me barned, 
. I marvelled at eash quickening thought, 


- 


Yet, dear Redeemer! had not learned 
To know Thee as I ought. 


Rabboni! now I know Thy voico— 

The voice that bids, ‘ undo the yoke; ” 
And though I tremble, I rejoice, 

For now my chain is broke! 


But lo! here comes a varied throng, 
With equal rights, and equal pleas— 

The old, the young—the weak, the strong— 
What shall I do with these? 


In spirit now I see them kneel, 
My Saviour! as I knelt to Thee, 
For Freedom. Aid mo now to deal 
As Thou hast dealt with me! 


“He is the freeman whom the Truth 
Makes free, and all are slaves beside’ 

Go, hoary age! go, glowing youth! 
Froe as the flowing tide! 


“ Be free” from every earthly chain— 
No will but Satan’s now can bind— 

No will but God’s shall now restrain 
Your heart, and soul, and mind! 


But Egypt’s hosts press hard behind ; 
Before, I hear the Red Sea roar; 
The desert way, so hard to find, 
A dark cloud hangeth o’er! 


Ah me! I know not where to go— 
I know not how—I know not when; 
A whisper, soft, and sweet, and low, 
Breathes gently, “‘ kneel again!” 


Again I kneel—too weak to stand; 
Again the Voice is in mine ear, 

“Thy strength is weakness—My right hand 
Is Power! Be still! and hear! 


“Be still! Be passive as the bush, 

All filled with flame, yet not consumed ! 
So shall thy soul’s deep, silent hush, 

Be like that bush illumed! 


“Be thou as Moses; I am God, 

And I have heard my people’s groan ; 
Thy legal right is but the rod 

By which my power is shown! 


“Tho work is Mine—the slave is Mine— 
The master Mine—and Mine the way— 
The time is Mine; this only thine, 
To hear, and to obey. 


“The cloud that fills thy soul with dread, 
That cloud is Mine, and filled with Love, 

To point the way which thou must tread, 
To move when thou must move. 


‘Mere human will, mere human might, 
Mere human wisdom, can but mar; 

I am the pillared fire by night, 
I am the Morning Star. 


“T am Jehovah, and I lead 
My people wheresoe’er I will; 
I am the Saviour, and I feed 
With heavenly manna still. 


“T am the Shepherd of the flock, 

That learns to know the Shepherd’s voice; 
I am for these the smitten Rock, 

That flows with heavenly joys. 


‘“‘T build for these the crystal wall, 

I bear them through the deep dry shod ; 
I am to them their All in All— 

Their Father, and their God! 


“JT Am! and when my work is done, 
The Master with the Slave shall raise 
This grateful song, ‘To Theo alone, 
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Not unto us, the praise! 
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DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE.—No. 1'. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


The family is a divine institution—a school 
ordained by God; founded on the constitution 
of our natures; always in operation—somejimes 
for good, sometimes for evil. It is this institu- 
tion which originates and controls all others, 
the Church, the State, education, intelligence, 
Governinent, schools, Legislatures, courts of 
justice, agriculture, mechanic arts, commerce, 
architecture, the fine arts, social intercourse, 
morals, manners, general refinement, progress, 
national reciprocations, future prospects, every- 
thing human. : 

The Book of Creation is a divine volume, 
prepared expressly for the divine institution ; 
always open, everywhere; rich, beautiful, ex- 
haustless; studied eagerly, learnt rapidly, un- 
derstood correctly, used practically, constantly. 
The pebble, the leaf, the iasect, manifest di- 
vine wisdom, infinite power, boundless good- 
ness. The heavens, the earth, air, oceans, 
mountains, rivers, lakes, breezes, whirlwinds, 
ternadoes, earthquakes, volcanoes, dews, show- 
ers, storms, clouds, are leaves, each containing 
innumerable lines, words, and letters, in the 
divine volume. Every letter in this great book 
affords instruction to each member of the divine 
institution, rich, beautiful, practical, boundless. 
The institution and the volume have the same 
author, making each divine, and each exactly 
fitted to the other. This book, if used as in- 
tended by its author, inevitably calls into action 
the, eye, the hand, the mind, imagination, taste, 
judgment, lofty, holy aspirations, ardor, gen- 
erosity, industry, perseverance, courage—true 
elevation and dignity of character in those for 
whom it was designed. 

Parents are the teachers appointed by the 
author of the institution and the volume, to in- 
struct the one into the riches, beauties, and 
uses of the other. The responsibility of these 
teachers is not transferable. It is sosolemn, so 
vast, 80 holy, so intricate, sominutely interwoven 
with their very existence, as to render a trans- 
fer impossible, and if possible, sacrilegious, 
treacherous, impious. Conventional schools may 
aid this divine institution, but can never take 
its place—not in one iota lessen the responsi- 
bility of the teacher of divine appointment. 

e responsibility of these divinely appointed 
teachers is too sacred, too solemn, to be trans- 
ferred; the fulfilment of it, too delightful to be 
relinquished. The most solemn responsibility 
and the highest, purest delight attached to hiu- 
manity, arehere so intimately and indissolubly 
united as to show their divine origin, affording 
arich and glorious display of wisdom, power, 

ness, infinity. 

~~ ald their solemn responsibility, these 
teachers of such high appointment must give 
lessons from the volume expressly prepared for 
them, and fitted alike to instruct and entertain 
the pupils committed to their charge. To re- 
linquish this divine volume for those of human 
origin is impious. To displace this volume of 
matchless beauty and exhaustless riches for a 
few pages of misty, meager, doubtful instruc- 
tion, is folly added to impiety—rank infidelity 
and pitiable folly combined. 

The Book of Creation is the book ; it is the 
book of all books—the “ Older Volume of God.” 
On it is founded the Book of Revelation, the 
later volume of the Creator. Without the for- 
mer, the latter could not exist. Each is a coun- 
terpart of the other, together making a com- 

ete whole—simple in their lessons, boundless 
in theirinstructions, illimitable in their beauties, 
inexhaustible in their riches, lofty in their 
soarings, holy in their aspirations, constant 
and constantly applied to the varied, number- 
less, nameless, ceaseless wants of every member 
of the divine institution, for which the older 
and later volumes are _—* by the divine 
and glorious Author of both. 

Until these two volumes, both divine, are 
made the principal books of instruction, and 

ts—the divinely-appointed teachers—ful- 
Bi their responsibility in unfolding their con- 
tents to the institutions placed in their charge, 
all other institutions must remain feeble and 
fallible; knowledge, religion, Government, 
wealth, ‘power, must be more consolidated than 
diffused ; the true“ Democracy of Science ” fall 
short of its point, and fail of accom- 
Lary | its high purposes for human beings 
and for humanity. 


Coe 





Save when you are young, to spend when 
you are old. 
* 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Kilbourn, Delaware co., Ohio, Oct. 7, 1852.— 
There is a cheering prospect for Freedom’s 
cause in this region. The Fugitive Slave Law, 
so far as [ hear an expression of opinion, is 
unanimously condemned. The Baltimore Dem- 
ocratic and Whig finality resolutions are repu- 
diated by those who still intend to vote for 
Pierce and Scott. There is great apathy in 
the Whig and Democratic ranks, and many, 
who have always adhered to those parties, now 
express their determination to vote for Hate. 
We confidently expect Hale’s vote in this town- 
ship will be three times as large as that given 
to Van Buren in 1848—one who voted for 
Taylor says it will be from five to ten times as 
large; and were the people to act in accord- 
ance with their principles, this estimate would 
probably prove correct. But the usual appli- 
ances will be diligently employed, and no doubt 
with considerable success, to prevent a deser- 
tion from party lines. 

What our friend says in his letter, from» 
which the foregoing is an extract, concerning — 
reported remarks of My, Hale, he must not 
credit. An éditoria! in ‘Our lastnumber fully 
explains, we think, the origin of the misrepre- 
sentation.—Ed. Era. 

Rochester, Beaver co., Penn., Oct. 10, 1852.— 
Heretwfore this borough has never polled a vote 
for Liberty, but, from present indications, | am 
encouraged to hope for one dozen at least. 


Jacksonville, Indiana, Oct. 8, 1852.—The 
friends of J. P. Hale here feel in fine spirits, 
— we do not expect to poll a large vote; 
yet, from the favorable accounts we hear from 
the North, we are encouraged to believe that 
the “good time is coming” when our princi- 
Es shall become the ruling principles of the 
and. In conversation yesterday with an intel- 
ligent Democrat, who has served several terms 
in our State Senate, he stated to me that he 
believed the Free Democratic party would event- 
ually become the ruling party, and that which- 
ever party should be defeated at the coming 
election, that party would mostly fall in with us. 


Lenox, Ohio, Oct. 4, 1852.—I suggest that 
the Era publish the Fugitive Law, with the 
yeas and nays, and that all Free Democratie 
papers copy. It seems to me this would be an 
important document to circulate before elec- 
tion. If you think it not best to publish the 
law in the Eva, for want of room or other cause, 
please give the yeas and nays, Whig and Dem- 
ocratic, North and South. 

I will only say there is a dispute here in re- 
gard to the number of Whig votes given for 
the law, and all parties agree that the Era 
shall decide. I do not want the above sugges- 
tion published, as it would be indelicate for an 
obscure voter to make suggestions. Mr. Gid- 
dings and Mr. Wade spoke in Orwell on last 
Thursday. The full proceedings you will receive 
in due time. Five thousand in the field! 


Lowell, Oct. 11, 1852.—Can you inform us 
whether Scott is a Roman Catholic or not ; and 
if he is not, please inform us what is his reli- 
gious faith. 

General Scott, according to a statement 
made in the newspapers by the Rev. Mr. Pyne, 
an Episcopal clergyman of this city, is a regu- 
lar attendant of the Episcopal church, and not 
a Catholic. We regret that a candidate’s de- 
nominational connections should be brought 
into question in a Presidential contest. 


tn Ed. Era. 


Postscript.—I wish to call your attention 
to the ar yt scrap, which | copy from the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard of October 7th. 
Is it true that General Scott has ever written 
or spoken so very patriotically ? 

“If I ever, as General Scott at the head of 
the armies of the United States, as plain Mr. 
Scott deprived of my commission, or as Presi- 
dent Scott if it should please the people to 
elevate me to that high position, if I ever do 
anything calculated to impair the efficiency of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, or having a tendency 
to its repeal, then write me infamous before 
my name, and kick me into the gutter.”— 
General Scott to Mr. Upton of Louisiana. 


We cannot say whether General Scott is 
reported correctly or not. The truth is, we 
have generally declined to give mere hearsay 
reports, or the reports of private sayings, of 
either General Pierce or General Scott. We 
prefer to judge them by their authorized ex- 
pressions of opinion, and by their acknowl- 
edged acts. 

South Prospect, Maine, Oct. 9, i852.—The 
work goes bravely on in this State ; Documents 
are eagerly sought for and read. In this town, 
where there have never been a dozen votes 
thrown for liberty, from 75 to 100 will be 
thrown for the gallant Hale. The two copies 
of the Eral got in here last winter, I think 
were the first Free Soil papers taken in town. 
The campaign papers now subscribed for go 
into the hands of reading men, who will be 
certain to renew their subscriptions. 


Cush Post Office, Clearfield co., Pennsylvania. 
I called at the post office the 1st of this month, 
as I thought agreeable to your directions in the 
Era, and paid the postage for six months for 
the-paper. I paid 13 cents for each of my pa- 
pers—the postmaster was out, I paid it to his 
deputy. The next week he told me himself 
that I paid only for one quarter, as usual—that 
when it was not paid at Washington, the post- 
age was as usual. For some time past he 
charged me two cents for sending the Era to a 
friend, after reading it myself, about sixty miles 
in the adjoining county. He said it was over 
weight; he has no scales from Washington, 
but has some of his own for weighing calomel 
and arsenic. Will you be so kind as to state 
in the Era whether we must pay the postage 
at Washington, or if we can pay at the office 
where we get the paper. 


The postmaster is wrong. He has been led 
into error, we perceive, by the first publication 
of the Postage Law in the Washington city pa- 
pers, which omitted this very important clause, 
“or at the office where delivered.”” A day or two 
afterwards, these papers published a corrected 
copy of the Law, which declares that the post- 
age on newspapers is half a cent a number 
when paid in advance, quarterly or by the 
year, at the office of publication, or at the office 
where the paper ts delivered. The postmaster 
at Cush office will please take notice of this 
fact; and should he neglect to do so, and act 
accordingly, he will receive instructions from 
headquarters.—Ed. Era. 


Providence, R. 1.. Oct. 13, 1852.—We have 
started a weekly Free Soil paper, called the 
Rhode Island Free Democrat, with Hale and 
Julian at its head. We are in fine spirits here, 
and are confident of doubling our vote of 748, 
and have hopes of trebling and even quadru- 
pling the same. The Whig and Democratic 

pers here have endeavored to get us to sieep 
by saying nothing about us; but since our pa- 
per has come out, and we have begun to move, 
they are evidently iy appeals to thetr ranks) a 
little concerned. e hold our State Conven- 
tion, to nominate electors, the 20th of October. 
Be assured that Rhode Island will do her part, 
in the coming election, to rebuke the parties 
(with their platforms) which assembled at Bal- 
timore. 

Freedom clubs are formin g all over the State, 
and by election day we shall be armed, equip- 
ped, and ready for the war. 


Free Sow Parer at Cutcaco.—A new Nor- 
wegain paper, called the “ Banner o Liberty,” 
has been started at Chicago. It advocates the 
election of Hale and Julian, and is said to be 
conducted with marked ability. Suocess to it. 
The mass of the Norwegians we know are with 





us in sentiment. 
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of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. : 
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certificates of deposite. 
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single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber, whom they obtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by their kindness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 
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| WASHINGTON, D.C. 


age nenpeene—t 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1852. 
Pe a RR A 
ELECTORAL TICKETS. 

We call the attention of our New Jersey 
readers to the Era extra, enclosed in their pa- 
3 pers, containing electoral tickets for that State. 
Let them be well circulated. 


—————— ——————~¢- 


The proceedings of the Convention in North 
Carolina were most cheering. We hope our 
readers in that State, not supplied with tickets, 
will take the pains to copy from the Era. 


In the Virginia ticket, we are enabled to 
supply the blank, so that it is now complete. 


CoMMUNICATIONS come crowding on us at 
the last hour, but there is no room. 


New Pvusrications—We are indebted to 
our publishing friends for many new publica- 
tions, notice of which is deferred till our next. 


>—-—— 


Opp Numsers or THE Era WantEv.—The 
large demands lately for the paper, have ex- 
hausted several of our numbers. Subscribers 
who keep files are sending to us occasionally 
for numbers to complete them. Those who do 
not file the Era will please send us the follow- 
ing numbers, if they have them on hand, and 
do not want them: 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, 
299, 300, 302, and 303. 

Tue Report oF THE Proceepines of a meet- 
ing in Carroll county, Ohio, reachd us too late 
for publication in our last number. 

CorRRESPONDENTS must excuse us. We shall 
have more room for their favors after the elec- 
tion. 





THE TIME FOR ACTION COME. 


The argument is exhausted—the time for 
action has come. Next Tuesday the People 
will be called upon to vote. It is useless to 
deal in heavy articles this week—nobody will 
have leisure to read them. 

The candidates and parties are known— 
their merits have been fully discussed—their 
positions are defined—probable results have 
been contemplated. The ballot-box must now 
decide. 

Let no voter neglect his duty. The People 
have asserted the right of self-government— 
they have established their own government— 
their action is necessary to carry it on—for 
what they omit to do, as well as for what they 
do, they are accountable. If, through the neg- 
lect of one voter to be at his post, a candidate 
with wrong principles be chosen, he is just as 
blameworthy as the man who votes for him— 
nay, more so; for that man may have wted 
in accordance with his honest convictions, while 
he has been false to his convictions. 

The newspapers say that the popular vote 
at the election for State officers in Pennsylva- 
nia, on the second Tuesday of this month was 
forty or fifty thousand less than the vote in that 
State for President in 1848. According to 
this, seventy-five thousand voters must have 
staid at home! Is it well thus to trifle with 
the inestimable right of suffrage? If these 
men were disappoisted by the action of the 
old partics, why did they not cast their votes 
tor the’ Free Democratic candidates? They 
would then have had a meaning, and produced 
an impression. Now, they are without lan- 
“guage or influence. We hope there will be a 
full vote on the pending election. Shall Sla- 

very control our national parties? Shall it 
dictate to us our Presidents? Shall it plot for 
its aggrandizement, use the Federal Govern- 
ment in subservience to its selfish designs, 
and at the same time enforce its decree for the | 
suppression of Freedom of Discussion? These 
questions are important enough to quicken the 
life-blood of every American, and exact from 
him an answer at the ballot-box. 

Let every friend of Freedom be at his post 
in season, supplied with arguments for the wa- 
vering, and tickets for the forgetful. Thou- 
sands of yotes are lost to Liberty at every elec- 
tion, for want of a little attention in these re- 
spects. 

No voter can find ia the signs of the times 
any excuse for remissness. He js ep jnatten- 
tive observer, who does not’see that the segf 
four years may bring forth events nearly touch- 
ing the very life of this Union. The Future 
lowers with the portentous questions of Cuban 
annexation and Mexican dismemberment; and 
we all know the power that is forcing these 

upon us. 

Let our friends now redeem their promises. 

From all parts of the country word has come 

of deepened interest in the Anti-Slavery cause, 

of the augmented strength of its supporters. 

Let the ballot-box show this: votes are wanted 

now, not words. 





THE STATE ELECTIONS. 


There is always a controversy between the 
two old parties concerning the results and bear- 
ings of the fall elections immediately preceding 
the Presidential elections. The Whigs, pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that their candidate 
for the Presidency generally is stronger than 


his Party, will not admit that the State elec- 
tions afford the data for estimating the result 


of the Presidentia| struggle. 


Both parties strive to make all they can out 
of them, for the encouragement of their adher- 
ents respectively, so that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to ascertain the facts as they are. To 
this hour, the results of the elections in Iowa 
and Maine are claimed by the advocates of 
each of the two parties as favorable ; and the 
probability is, that we shall not know the ex- 
act returns in Ohio and Pennsylvania till their 
publication can produce no effect upon the 


November contest. 


In Maine, the Whigs made a gain in the 
Congressional election ; but the Maine Liquor 
Law excitement so confounded parties that it 
is impossible to arrive at any decision in rela- 
parties from the 


In Vermont, no change in political aspeets 


tion to the relative strength of 
popular vote. 


gleaned but a few items. In some parts of the 
State, the Free Democrats have done well. 
The Pittsburgh Despatch gives the following as 
the Free Democratic vote for Assemblymen, in 
that county: 


| Gordon, 1,015 ; Ferree, 1,001. 


says he received, in addition to the party vote | 
of 1,014, the suffrages of 195 Democrats, 40 
Natives, and 1,373 Temperance men. 


ory. Telegraphic despatches from the office of 
the Statesman (Democratic) say that the Demo- 
crats have carried their State ticket by 18,000 
or 20,000 majority. The Whig presses assert 
that the Democratic majority is shown by the 
returns to be reduced to six or eight thousand, 
and this they confidently expect to overcome in 
November. The Congressional delegation will | 
probably stand as it now does. The Legisla- | 
ture, controlled by a Democratic majority, so | 
re-districted the State as to throw Giddings, | 
Townshend, and Campbell, into districts con- 

taining, it was supposed, strong majorities 

against them. Townshend was far worse 

dealt with than the others, and has failed this 

time of re-election. 
and his’ re-election two years hence we 
put down as certain. 
all opposition, and returns again to Congress, 

to the chagrin and mortification of his enemies. 

Campbell, too, is returned by the strength of | 
the Anti-Slavery influence. 
Anti-Slavery Whig, came within a few votes of 
defeating Dr. Olds. 
Edward Wade, the Free Soil Democratic can- 
didate, is elected, over both Whig and Demo- 
cratic competitors. 


popular emancipation in Europe, also involve 


large majority in favor of the Democratic State ' policy of Joun P. Hare and Gore W. Jv- 
officers—varying, according to fluctuating ac- 
counts, from twelve to eighteen thousand. 
The Whigs say that the falling off was chiefly 
in their vote—that the election was no test 
their strength—that the thousands who staid poses ¢ 
at home will turn out in November, and give | 
the State to Scott. The Democrats, satisfied 
with their triumph, deride these speculations. | 


Of the Free Soil vote, generally, we have , 


Foster, 2,621; Hays, 1,046; Edgar, 1,019; 


Mr. Foster, one of the editors of the Despatch, 


From Ohio, the returns are yet contradict- 


I 


But his vote is very large, 


Giddings has overcome 


Galloway, an 


In the Cleveland district, 


| 
i 


Everywhere, the Free 
Democratic vote appears to have increased. 
Wade has a majority of near 1,300, and Gid- ; 
dings of about 1,500. The True Democrat 
says : 

“Tn Townshend’s and Brinkerhoff’s—the | 
13th and 14th—districts, the majority against 
the Free Democracy, making the past the test, 
had to be counted by thousands. The Old Line 
had in them a rampant majority. Yet every- 
where that majority is reduced—everywhere 
Free Soil, as a principle and in spirit, has a 
iodgment, is a power feared and to be felt. No 
party is safe that opposes it. No politician is 
sane who battles against it. Morrow—that 
ancient, faithful supporter of the Old Line— | 
Morrow, always relied upon in any shock— 
even Morrow is broken, and stands forth re- 
deemed, and in part regenerated.” 

In Indiana, the Democrats have carried their 
ticket by an overwhelming majority. From 
the Free Democrats we have yet heard nothing, | 
but doubt not that they have acquitted them- 
selves well. 


—<—— 


KOSSUTH, THE GERMAN CITIZENS, AND THE 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


In a recent letter from Kossuth to the Ger- 
mans of the United States, whieh appears in 
the New York Tribune of the 16th instant, he 
thus counsels them : 

“J hope that the Germans in America, con- 
scious that they hold THE BALANCE OF POWER 
in their hands, have not thrown their influence un- 
conditionally into the scale, but, true tothe Phila- 
delphia om have obtained from their candi- 
date a pledge that he will carry out the princi- 
ples oki powerfully furthering the cause of 


the honor and the interest of America. If they 
have not already done this, permit me to remind 
them that, as the decisive moment approaches, an 
independent position becomes more important, 
and that, if they unconditionally pledge them- 
selves in advance toa party leader, it may be 
long before the mass of German citizens in the 
United States will be again in a condition to 
exercise so great an influence as at present.” 


The German citizens have obtained no 
pledge of the kind from any of the Presiden- 
tial candidates. The policy and position of 
each candidate are therefore to be found in 
the platform of principles accepted by them, 
from the Conventions that respectively nomi- 
nated them. 
The Baltimore Democratic Convention of 
June 1, 1852, defined its position in relation to 
“the cause of Popular Emancipation in Eu- 
rope,” as follows 
“ Resolved, That, in view of the condition of 
popular institutions in the Old World, a high 
and sacred duty is devolved, with increased 
responsibility, upon the Democratic party of 
this country, as the party of the people, to up- 
old and maintain the rights of every State, 
and thereby the Union of the States, and to 
sustain and advance among us constitutional 
liberty, by continuing to resist all monopolies 
and exclusive legislation for the benefit of the 
few at the expense of the many, and by a 
vigilant and constant adherence to those prin- 
ciples and compromises of the Constitution 
which are broad enough and strong enough to 
embrace and uphold the Union as it was, the 
Union as it is, and the Union as it shall be, in 
the full expansion of the energies and capacity 
of this great and progressive people.” 
All of which simply means that in view of 
the condition of “the cause of Popular Eman- 
cipation in Europe,” the only duty of the Uni- 
ted States is, to look to number one, and take 
care of themselves. This is the position of 
General Pierce. 
The Whig Convention which met at Balti- 
more, Jung 16th, 1852, thus defined its position 
in relation to the same great cause: 
“That while struggling freedom, eyerywhere, 
enlists the warmest sympathy of the Whig 
arty, we still adhere to the doctrines of the 
ather of his Country, as announced in his 
Farewell Address, of keeping ourselyes free 
from all entangling alliances with foreign 
countries, and of never ss our own to 
stand upon foreign ground. That our mission 
as a Republic is not to propagate our opinions, 
or impose on other countries our form of Goy- 
ernment, by artifice or force, but to teach by 
example, and show by our success, moderation, 
and justice, the blessings of self-government 
and the advantages of free institutions.” 
This is the number one doctriae, oply ac- 
companied by an expression of sympathy with 
the struggling masses of Europe. And this 
defines the position of General Scott. 
The Independent or Free Democratic Con- 
vention which met at Pittsburgh, August 12, 
1852, declared its position, as follows : 
“That emigrants and exiles from the Old 
World should find a cordial welcome to homes 
of comfort and fields of enterprise in the New ; 
and every attempt to abridge their privilege of 
becoming citizens and owners of the soil among 
us ought to be resisted with inflexible determi- 
nation. 





* That every nation has a clear right to alter 
or change its own Government, and to admin- 
ister its own concerns in such manper as may 
best secure the rights and promote the happi- 
ness of the people; and foreign interference 


ing the chief f 


po tpg gay Pde 


ments.” 
Phis‘ds ay explicit, 


thering the cause of Popular 








LIAN. 


‘their influence and votes for or against a Party 
of favorable to their reasonable views and pur- 


the Free Democrats of Massachusetts more 
‘active and hopeful than they are now. They 


State, and their best men have been levied 
upon for this canvass. Horace Mann in him- 
self is a host. 


that General Wilson has accepted a nomina- 
tion for Congress, and the telegraph brings in- 
telligence that Charles Francis Adams is nomi- 
nated in the seventh district. 


Democratic vote of the State will be at least 
35,000. It ought to be more than that. What 
hope have the Democrats of giving the vote of 
Massachusetts to Pierce ? Why not, since they 
have shown so strong a disposition to coalesce 
with the Free Democrats in State nominations, 

coalesce with them in supporting Hale and Ju- 


vote for the Baltimore platform and nominees 
, will be thrown away, or worse. 


after three o’clock, Daniel Webster departed 
this life, at his residence in Marshfield. The 
news of his approaching dissolution reached | petter portion of the Press of both parties dep- 
Washington last Friday evening, and from | 
that time the telegraph kept the public advised 
of the gradual approach of death, till his de- | 
cease. 
ease was a cancerous affection of some of the 
smaller intestines. 


now yield to that thought—he is gone! 
voice is silent; the eye is quenched; the brow 
that awed the world is but cold, dead, senseless 
clay. 
that is told? 


with that right is a dangerous violation of the 
law of nations, against which all independent 
Governments should protest, and endeavor by 


all. means to prevent; and especially is 
it the duty of the American Government, re 


tion of principies ead policy, “ powerfully fur- 


What will our naturalized citizens do—throw 


Massacuusetts.—We have never known 


have more than their share of the talent of the 


We notice by a letter in the Commonwealth, 


The Commonwealth thinks that the Free 


ian? Such a vote would tell for Freedom—a 





DEATH OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Last Sunday morning, at twenty-two minutes 


Democratic elector for the State at large, was 
introduced to the meeting, and spoke for near 
two hours in a very eloquent and logical man- 
ner, endeavoring to demonstrate to the under- 
standings of the auditory that the platform of 
the Free Democratic party is the one that every 
true American republican should stand upon. 
The Doctor tried by clear and convincing ar- 
guments to prove the correctness of his own 
and his party’s positions, without reviling or 
abusing the objects and aims of either of the 
great political parties of the day.” 

In the mean time, the Baltimore Sun’s cor- 
respondents have taken friendly notice of the 
meetings at the above-named place, and also 
others successfully held at Emmittsburg and 
Taneytown. We regret to learn that the “dis- 
tinguished citizen” of the latter place, who was 
expected to reply to Dr. Snodgrass’s uncompro- 
mising speeches against the Compromise, did 
not do so, although present at the Taneytown 
meeting, as also at @ subsequent ineeting in 
Westminster. He announced his intention to 
do so subsequently; that is, after the Doctor 
would be gone, and toa Compromise Demo- 
cratic meeting, where a rejoinder would not be 
permitted, even were Dr. S. present! * 


THE DIFFI(ULTIES WITH CUBA. 

The conduct of she authorities of Cuba in 
excluding the Creseent City from the port of 
Havana, has excital much discussion. Some 
of the Whig paper# in New York city, unwill- 
ing while a Presidential election is pending, 
that the Democrats should carry off the credit 
of being the morezealous patriots, indulge in a 





In the opinion of his physician, his dis- 


He entered Congress as a Representative in 
1813, and since then has been a member of the 


_ House of Representatives, a Senator of the 


United States, and Secretary of State under 


again in 1852, he now sleeps in the grave, un- 
disturbed by dreams of earthly ambition. 

His mind, it seems, was to the last unclouded. 
He gave exact directions respecting the dispo- 


' sition of his private affairs, and, while his bodily 


them individually a few affectionate parting 
words, and bid them a final farewell. He then 
took leave of his male relatives and personal 
friends, addressing each individually in refer- 
ence to their past relations, and bade each an 
affectionate adieu. The last of his family that 
he parted with was Peter Harvey Webster, a 
grandson, upon whom he asked the richest 
blessings of Heaven. He then said, as if speak- 
ing to himself, ‘On the 24th of October, all 
that is mortal of Daniel Webster will be no 
more.’ Mr. Webster, in a full and clear voice, 
then prayed most fervently, and impressively 
concluded as follows: ‘Heavenly Father, for- 
give my sins and welcome me to thyself, through 
Christ Jesus.’ Dr. Jeffries then conversed with 
him, and told him that medical skill could do 


nothing more; to which Mr. Webster replied, 


‘Then I am to be here patiently till the end; 


if it be 80, may it come soon.’” 


He died in his seventy-first year. 
From an eloquent allusion to this event, by 
Dr. Dewey, in a discourse delivered last Sun- 


day morning, we extract the following: 


“But he is gone! All our thoughts of him 


The 


Oh Life! how art thou but as a tale 
We say a few words in memo- 
riam ,; we take our last look, or feel that the 
last look is taken; we shed some ‘natural 
tears,’ and all is over. 

“Oh! in the infinite realm of the unseen life 
there isa place for all souls. What awaits 
them there is not decided by what we say here. 
We bow before the infinite wisdom of God. To 
His infinite care and mercy we commit the 
dead, and we commend the living: we commit 
the dead, who is gone, and we commend the 
living, who mourn for him. 

“Yes, we commit, we yield him up to God’s 
behest: it is all over ; the last struggle is past; 
the struggle, the strife, the anxiety, the pain, 
the turmoil of life is over: the tale is told, 
and finished, and ended. It is told and done ; 
and the seal of death is set upon it. Hence- 
forth that great life, marked at every step, 
chronicled in journals, waited on by crowds, 
told to the whole country by telegraphic 
tongues of flame—that great life shall be but 
a history, a biography, a tale told in an even- 
ing tent. In the tents of life it shall long be 
recited; but no word shall reach the ear of that 
dread sleeper by the ocean shore.” 


THE FREE DEMOCRACY IN THE SOUTH. 


It must gratify every friend of Freedom to 
watch the progress of a Free Democratic or- 
ganization in the Slave States. The fact con- 
firms what we have always said, that the cguse 
to which it is pledged is not sectional, but na- 
tional as the Union itself. Electoral tickets 
for Hale and Julian are now formed in all the 
free States, except California, and in the States 
of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Kentucky. 

In Kentucky, Mr. Julian and Cassius M. 
Clay have addressed large and attentive au- 
diences ; and Dr. Snodgrass, one of the elect- 
ors of Maryland, is “stumping” that State 
with success, not only addressing public meet- 
ings, but challenging public discussion. 

We hope the organization thus commenced 
will be continued after the Presidential con- 
test. Experience must have convinced our 
friends in the Slaveholding States, that with- 
out organization, and that of g political stamp, 
little can be accomplished. Let them take 


State of Kentucky,.a year ago. 
| be a beginning, and the sooner the better 


litical contests. 


————— 


“ After the meeting 
hee Switzer to o “ray 6 
ocratic party. 


political organizations of the 
@ brief exposition of the principles 





Europe.” And this defines 


their cause to the ballot-box, Their begin- 
nings are not so slight as were the beginnings 
of the political Anti-Slavery men in the free 
States. Do they not remember that the entire 
vote cast for the Liberty candidate for the 
Presidency in 1840, in all the States, was but 
sever thousand—scarcely double the vote cast 
for Cassius M. Clay for Governor, in the single 
There must 


Thousands of voters in the Slave States are 
hostile to Slavery and its encroachments; only 
let a nucleus be formed of independent voters, 
and there will be steady growth. The best 
and most effective agitators in representative 
Governments, against an evil, are those who 
enter their protest regularly at the ballot-box. | 
They will soon make themselves felt in all po- 


FavoraBLe Inpications—The papers of 
Carroll county, without respect to party, give 
favorable reports of the Free Soil meetings re- 
cently held in Western Maryland. Of one of 
them, the Westminster Democrat, after repre- 
p senting it as “large and respectable,” reports 
blic of the world, to | thus: 
was organized, by calling 
and appointing S. 
hes, one of the 
at large of the Free Dem- 
the meeting in a few 
remarks on the ya- |- 

and 
Democracy. After whi 
&. Snodgrass, of Baltimore, also me 


' belligerent tone. But with a few exceptions, the 


recates rash and violent measures. The New 
York Evening Post contends that the Govern- 
ment of Cuba violated no treaty obligation ; 
but that in refusing to allow any communication 
with the steamer, while a person regarded as 
dangerous to its safety was on board, it only 
exercised the police power.which every State 
holds in reserve for its own preservation. 
Meantime the Administration at Washing- 
| ton, we learn, has ordered Commodore Porter 








two Administrations. An unsuccessful candi- | to repair to this city, for the purpose of ascer- 
date for a Presidential nomination in 1848, and ‘tainng from him personally all the facts of 


the casefiBo that it may actiintelligently. This 
| is entirely proper. Prompt action is demanded, 
| but not action in the dark. 

| The Cuban sympathizers are availing them- 


| selves of the difficulty, to drive the Adminis- 


| strength was sufficient, conversed freely with | tration to the adoption of precipitate measures. 
| his friends. When it was announced to him | They pretend that the flag of the Republic 
| that his last hour was rapidly approaching, he | pas been dishonored, and that our national 
| received the intelligence with composure, and | yep tation is in danger. Our flag has not been 


, “directed all the females of the family to be | dishonored: no nation meditates any insult to 


' called into the room, and addressed to each of | it: our ability and willingness to protect it 


ar¢ too well understood. A great nation can 
affrd to be moderate and magnanimous. 
Fiom the facts, as stated in the newspapers, 
it is evident that the Cuban Govefnment did 
| nét intend to affront our flag, or manifest hos- 
tility to our People; but being threatened with 
revolution, simply acted from the instinct of self- 


for investigation and explanation; gunpow- 


settling it. That there is no disposition on 


lowing despatch from New Orleans: 


wise, the island was quiet.” 


ened servile insurrection, and that an English 
vessel from Jamaica, known to have on board 


supposed connection with the insurrectionary 
project, was believed to be dangerous; we 
doubt whether the Government of that State 
would act with even so much forbearance as 
that of Cuba. 


with Cuba, were it not for the existence of a 
formidable organization in this country ready 
to foment and sustain a revolution in that 
island, with a view to its annexation to the 
United States, and for the encouragement to 
to this annexation policy openly given by 
leading politicians among us. All that this 
organization and these politicians want, is a 
pretext for a descent upon Cuba, and hence 
the repeated efforts made to exaggerate and 


the Cuban authorities, carried, it may be, to 
an extreme, into infentional outrages against 
our People and Government. 

Let the American People be just and self- 
possessed, and not suffer themselves to be in- 
flamed by the wily arts of demagogues, and 
plunged into a war for the extension of Sla- 
very. 


cal domination, and erect a Government for 
themselves. 


out foreign sympathy or aid. 


of annexation, fraught as it is with such con 


extend the empire of Slavery. 





NEW JERSEY. 


cient notice had not been given. 


ported the following : 
Essex ; Joseph M. Cooper, of Camden, 


Morris ; Thomas V. Johnson, of Essex. 


resolutions: 
prixciples. 


tional, and Slavery is sectional; re 


herein lies the onl 
Union, we claim to 
the United States.” 
The third 


permanent 





to. 


preservation. It may have acted on insufficient 
evidence, and gone too far: this is a matter 


powder is the last thing to be resorted to for 


the part of the island Government to indulge 
in an offensive policy, is evident from the fol- 


“ New Orleans, Oct. 22.—The officers and 
passengers of the Empire City were treated at 
Havana with the utmost civility. Some arrests 
were being made for political offences ; other- 


Suppose one of our States, South Carolina 
for example, should be in peril from a threat- 


an individual whose presence, owing to some 


The truth is, there would be no difficulties 


distort acts of self-defence on the part of 


We have no sympathy with the despotic 
Government of Cuba, or of Spain, to whom it 
belongs. We recognise the right of a people 
to rise against oppression, prostrate tyranni- 


But if the planters of Cuba want independ- 
ence, let them give freedom to their bondsmen, 
and unite with them against the despotism 
under which they now all suffer together. The 
work would then be easily accomplished, with- 


But when we contider that the revolution 
they desire is intended to transfer the island 
from Spain to the United States, so as to secure 
its Slavery within the ramparts of our Union 
against the emancipation doctrines of Europe, 
we must be excused if we regard the scheme 
as anything but worthy of the sympathy or 
support of the freemen of this country. If 
(Jeneral Pierce, as is claimed by Senators 
Douglas and Soulé, be favorable to this policy 


sequences, his election we should regard with 
infinite alarm. Let the power of the vote to 
he given next Tuesday, for Hale, the repre- 
sentative of Freedom and Progress, not Prog- 
ress and Slavery, be such, as shall restrain 
whatever Administration shall be in power the 
next four years, from the flagitious attempt to 


The Free-Soilers are late in the field in New 
Jersey. Their State Convention was held on 
the 12th. The attendance was small, as suffi- 


Electors at Large—Jonathan Parkhurst, of 
District Electors—Alex. Black, of Glouces- 
Teplor, of Burlington; dames 8. Norra, of 
The Business Committee reported a series of 
The first adopts the Pittsburgh Platform of 


The second declares that Freedom is na- 
pudiates 
any attempt to interfere with the domestio in- 
stitutions of any State; declares their object 
to be the divorcement of the Government from 
all connection with Slavery, and adds “as 
safety of the 
the only Union party of 


: SP: Hele, ena plntgns th nomination of 
PR. Ha e Convention to 
sat Sa se pene 

The electoral ticket was unanimously agreed 


Mr. J. 8. Grimes moved to strike out from 
the second resolution, “that we repudiate any 
attempt to interfere with the domestic institu- 
tions of any State,” and proceeded to give his 
reasons. 

The motion was opposed by T. 8. Lavender 
and Rey. S. B. Goodenow, and was lost. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

A State Central Committee was appointed, 
and the Convention adjourned. 





HORACE MANN. 


We deeply regret the contemplated retire- 
ment of Horace Mann from Congress at the 
close of the next session, and nothing could 
reconcile us to it but the prospect of his elec- 
tion as Governor of the State which he has 
represented. 

He was born in the year 1776, of highly re- 
spectable, though poor parents. His only edu- 
cational advantages were such as were fur- 
nished by the district schools in those days. 
But he made the best use of them, and fought 
his way to college, entering Brown University in 
his twentieth year. After graduation, he de- 
voted himself to the study of law, but was soon 
appointed tutor of Latin and Greek. In 1826 
he established himself in his profession at Ded- 
ham, and obtained an extensive practice. In 
1827 he was elected a member of the House 
of Representatives. In 1834, removing to Bos- 
ton, he was chosen a member of the Senate; in 
1836, President of that body, and in 1837, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, which office 
he held till the year 1849, when he was elect- 
ed to fill the vacancy in Congress occasioned 
by the death of John Quincy Adams, and he 
has since been twice re-elected to that seat. 
His life has been devoted to the highest inter- 
ests of mankind, and he has always signalized 
himself by his enlightened efforts in behalf of 
Education, Temperance, the relief of the In- 
sane, and the abolition of imprisonment for debt; 
and since his advent at Washington, he has 
stood forth as one of the most eminent of the 
champions of Freedom. 

From a brief sketch of his life in one of our 
exchanges, we copy the following extract: 
“He called the attention of the public to the 
condition of the insane, and by his untiring 
efforts the Hospital at Worcester was built. 
The aim of his legislative action was to re-enact 
the natural laws of God into the statutes of 
the people. His greatest achievement in the 
Legislature of Masachusetts was the establish- 
ment of the Board of Education. This was 
almost wholly his work. But to make it effect- 
ive, a Secretary was required, who should de- 
vote great energy to the work. Mr. Mann ac- 
cepted the office of Secretary, with the salary 
of $1,500 a year. At that time he had a pro- 
fessional income from $2,500 to $3,000 a year. 
He was President of the Senate of Massachu- 
setts, respected and popular with all parties, 
and might reasonably look to any office in the 
gift of the people of Massachusetts. He threw 
aside all these—the gain, the office, and the 
honor—and took the new post of Secretary of 
the Board of Education, with at least twice the 
labor of his previous vocation, and only half 
the pay; with no honor, and no expectation, 
no prospect of political preferment. 

“In this noble calling he was more indus- 
trious and self-denying than before. Every- 
thing was to be done. Normal schools were 
to be founded ; school houses were to be built ; 
teachers’ conventions were to be held ; lectures 
to be delivered; reports to be prepared and 
published. His twelve volumes of Common 
School Reports show how faithfully this work 
was done. But the three Normal schools of 
the State, the new school houses all over the 
Commonwealth, the district school libraries, 
the improved character of the schools, of the 
books, the teachers, and the scholars, all show 
with what fidelity and wisdom he labored. If 
the money granted by the States was inade- 
quate to the object, he furnished the balance 
out of his own scanty savings, and actually 
sold his library to help build a Normal school. 
The Legislature, years after, ascertained the 
fact, and justly paid what he so generously had 
given. 

“At his own expense, in 1844, he visited 
Europe, to examine the schools of England and 
the Continent. The value of his researches, 
and of the book he published on his return, is 
well known. The work has been several times 
re-printed. His career in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, at Washington, is so well known 
that we need say nothing of it. His speeches 
against the Great Sin of America have rung 
through the land like the Apocalyptic trumpet, 
saying, ‘Come up hither.’ ” 

Such a man is an honor not only to the 
State that gave him birth, but to his race. He 
is not a mere politician—he is a philanthropist 
and a statesman, and in conferring upon him 
the highest office in her gift, Massachusetts 
will but show a just appreciation of his services 
and character. 





WHIGS AND DEMOCRATS—AD VALOREM AND 
SPECIFIC DUTIES, 


“ There is an item of information that I would 
be glad to get, if it is admissible to your col- 
umns. Does the Democratic party as a party 
advocate an ad valorem tariff? And does 


the Whig party as a party advocate a specific 
tariff?” —»A Correspondent. 


To the law and the testimony—the Balti- 
more Platforms. They are the only authorized 
declarations of sentiments of the two old par- 
ties, as parties. The Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1852, resolved— 

“%. That it is the duty of every branch of 
the Government to enforce and practice the 
most rigid economy in conducting our public 
affairs, and that no more revenue ought to be 
raised than is required to defray the necessary 
expenses of the Government, and for the gradual 
but certain extinction of the public debt.” 
Nothing is said here or elsewhere, in the 
platforms, about ad valorem duties, but there 
can be no doubt that a majority of the party 
is in favor of the policy of such duties, while a 
respectable minority, represented by the Penn- 
sylvania and a portion of the New York De- 
mocracy, and by Mr. Benton, favor specific du- 
ties in certain cases. 

The Whig platform determines the position 
of the Whig party a little more clearly : 

«5, Government should be conducted upon 
_ | principles of the strictest economy, and revenue 
peace, ought to be mainly derived from a duty 
on imports, and not from direct taxes; and in 
levying such duties, sound policy requires a 
just discrimination and protection from fraud 
by specific duties, when practicable, whereby 
suitable encouragement may be assured to 
American industry, equally to all classes and 
to all portions of the country.” 

Specific duties, where practicable and expe- 
dient, is the doctrine of the Whig party, as a 
party. 

In regard to the object of a tariff—the rais- 


parties agree. Protection, as a primary object, 


_|is asserted by neither; as incidental and sub- 
Enoch Middleton presided. The committee 
to nominate a Presidential electoral ticket re- 


ordinate it is asserted by the Whigs, as a par- 


crats, a8 party. 
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resolution ; 


city on or about the 20th inst., therefore be it 


arrival ds he may designate.” 
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sufficient for the expenses thereof, in time of 


ing of revenue for necessary expenses—both 


ty, and not denied or repudiated by the Demo- 


Courtesy To Joun P. Hatx.—The Board of 
Aldermen of New York, at a meeting last 
Monday evening week, passed the following 


“Whereas it is understood that the Hon. J. 
P. Hale, a distinguished Senator of the United 
States, who is a candidate for the highest office 
in the gift of the people, is expected to visit the 


“ Resolved, if the Board of Assistant Alder- 
men concur, That the Mayor he requested to 
tender to the Hon. John P. Hale the use of the 
Governor’s room in the City Hall, for the re- 
ception of his friends, at such time after his 


The resolution was adopted by a vote of 10 
The Anti-Slavery Standard remarks 
that as this body has taken the initiative, it 
does not see how the Free Democracy can 


MR. CLINGMAN AND THE PRESIDENTIAL CAN. 
DIDATES. 


A few days since, the Washington Union 


member of Congress from North Carolina, in 
which he avowed his decided preference for 


grounds. 

In 1848, he opposed the nomination of Gen.. 
Taylor, because his position on the Slavery 
Question was unknown. After his election, 
his course on that question convinced Mr. 
Clingman that he had not misjudged him. 
According to Mr. C., the sudden demise of the 
President prevented an open collision. The 
following statement throws a great deal of 
light on the Anti-Slavery feeling of General 
Taylor : 


“About the first of July, 1850, it was deter- 
mined, at a meeting of u decided majority of 
the Southern Whig members of Congress, that 
it was our duty, before an open declaration of 
hostilities, to advise the then President of our 
urposes, &c. 
or that purpose, to wit: the Hon. C. M. Con- 
rad, the present Secretary of War; the Hon. 
Humphrey Marshall, of Kentucky; and the 
Hon. Robert Toombs, of Georgia. They, in 
accordance with the views of the meeting, sep- 
arately called on the President, and gave him 
to understand that he must expect our deter- 
mined opposition if he persisted in resisting 
such @ compromise as we advocated, and in- 
sisted on his policy of admitting California and 
New Mexico as States, and supporting the 
claim of the latter to the territory on this side 
of the Rio Grande. According to their several 
reports to us, Gen. Taylor was unyielding, and 
frankly declared to them that as soon as the 
Constitution of New Mexico reached him, 
which he looked for in a few days, he should 
send in a message to Congress, recommending 
its admission at once as a State, as he had 
done in the case of California ; that he also de- 
clared that Texas had no right to the territory 
claimed by her, and that he was disposed to 
support the claim of New Mexico against her. 
To one of these gentlemen, he said that he 
was placed in such a position that he would 
probably be forced to sacrifice one wing of his 
party ; and that we ought not to expect him to 
sacrifice eighty-four men from the North rath- 
er than twenty-nine men from the South, these 
being the number of members of the Northern 
and Southern sections of the Whig party in 
Congress. The great body of the Southern 
members of Congress, with Mr. Clay at their 
head, would thus have been thrown into oppo- 
sition, and would have been compelled, with 
the aid of the conservative men of the North, 
to fight the whole force of the administration.” 
Soon after this, Scott came out with a letter 
countenancing Canadian annexation, and dis- 
countenancing Mexican annexation. This, Mr. 
Clingman regarded as a declaration against 
the South, and a bid for Northern favor. The 
subsequent course of the General was in keep- 
ing with this, so as to alienate the confidence 
of Southern men. 

Mr. Clingman does not think any practical 
issue is involved in the present contest, except 
the Slavery Question, and on this Gen. Scott is 
not to be trusted. The objection, that by re- 
fusing to vote for Scott, Pierce may be elected, 
he thus meets : 


“But it may be said that if we refuse to sup- 
port General Scott, General Pierce will be 
elected. If he were a dangerous man, there 
might be force in the objection. I have close- 
ly scrutinized his course since the beginning of 
the canvass. Upon all questions connected 
with slavery and the rights of the South, no 
man that I know of. from any section of the 
Union, has a better record. While he has been, 
as far as I know, true to all the great essential 
interests of his own section, his votes and 
speeches prove him to have been eminently just 
and liberal tous. Since his retirement from 
Congress, his course has been consistent and 
national. He was active in putting down, in 
the Democratic Party of New Hampshire, John 
P. Hale, the abolition candidate for the Presi- 

dency. More recently he did the same with 

respect to Atwood. Mr. Atwood, a political 

and personal friend of General Pierce, was 

the Democratic nominee for Governor. Shortly 

before the election, when there was every pros- 

pect of the success of Mr. Atwood—as his op- 

ponent, the Whig candidate, was, like all the 

other Whigs of New Hampshire, hostile to the 

Fugitive Slave Law—he likewise wrote a letter 

expressing his opposition to that measu.e. 

General Pierce, being only then a private citi- 

zen, was under no particular obligation to in- 

terfere. He might, too, have said that both 

the candidates were merely standing on the 

same ground. Besides, neither he nor the peo- 

ple of New Hampshire had any practical in- 

terest in the Fugitive Slave Law. It was there a 

mere question of justice to the South ; and yet 

General Pierce took it upon himself to travel 

some distance to see Mr. Atwood; and on his 

refusal to take back his letter, he commenced 

a@ movement which resulted in degrading At- 

wood from his position as the Democratic can- 

didate for Governor, and in substituting a sound 

man in his place. It wasthus that Gen. Pierce, 

a private citizen, under no especial obligation 

to take so much trouble and odium on himself, 

acted, from a mere determination to do justice 

to the constitutional rights of the South. How 

does Gen. Scott’s conduct compare with it? In 

Pennsylvania, Gen. Scott was nominated for 

the Presidency by the same convention that 

nominated Gov. Johnston for re-election. But 

Gov. Johnston refused to sign a bill passed by 

the Democratic Legislature of Pennsylvania, 

to facilitate the execution of the Fugitive Slave 

Law, and was, in fact, avowedly hostile to that 

measure. Here, then, was a proper case for 

the interference of Gen. Scott, he being associa- 

ted in the nomination of the Convention with 

Johnston.” 

Poor Mr. Clingman! Has he forgotten the 

New Boston speech of Gen. Pierce—the public 

declaration attributed to him, of abhorrence of 
Slavery and the Fugitive Law? We learn that 
the Whig Committee in this city have been at 
great pains to circulate throughout the South 
a pamphlet of fourteen pages, designed to prove 
that General Pierce is more than tainted with 
Abolitionism, and dwelling largely on the fact 
that he is supported by Northern Abolitionists. 
The principal points of the publication are— 


“1. That he voted, as amember of Congress, 
in 1834, against granting to Edmund Brooke, 
of Virginia, the privilege of removing two 
slaves to the District of Columbia. 

“2. The New Boston speech. Parson Foss’s 
affidavit, revamped with affidavits of some ten 
or fifteen other abolitionists. 

“ 3, Extracts from the New Hampshire Patriot 
in 1848 and 1849, to the effect that the New 
Hampshire Democrats were more favorable to 
the Wilmot Proviso than the Whigs of that 
State. 

“4. An extract from a Mr. Haynes's speech, 
in the Pittsburg Free Soil Convention, in which 
considerable stress is laid on the fact that 
Martin Van Buren, John A. Dix, B. F. Hallet, 
T. H. Benton, and others, support General 
Pierce.” 

Amidst this sea of doubt and perplexity, our 
counsel to Mr. Clingman is, to jump aboard 
the good pilot boat John P. Hale. There can 
be no doubt about its course, or the purpose of 
its straightforward commander. 

BRS Peon) FAM 


THE FRIENDS AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


The following circular, which was intended 
for local effect among the Friends in Maryland, 
will find 2 timely application in many other 
sections of the Union, It has come to us in the 
ysual form, in which it is being circulated wide- 
ly in that State. 


THE PRESIDENCY. 

Respectep Frienp: As an Elector at 
Large for HALE AND JULIAN, the Free Dem- 
ocratic candidates for President and Vice 
President, the undersigned addresses you in the 
spirit of respectfulness and kindness. i 

You are connected with a religious organizd- 
tion which is opposed, in principle and penotos, 
to all forms of cruelty and yaaa ut par- 
ticularly those of War and lavery. For your 
suffrages the old parties, still known (by name) 
as “Whig” and “ Democratic,” offer Warriors 
and Slaveholders. Now, apart from voting for 
one of the former class as President, thereby 





aria going ae meee» plea 


giving your virtual sanction and approval of 


contained a letter from Mr. Clingman, a Whig | 


Gen. Pierce, for the Presidency, on Pro-Slavery | 


Three gentlemen were selected | 


their bloody careers, it should not be forgotten 
| that you would vote for a Slaveholder as Vice 
President—yes, a Slaveholder—who will have 
the ne eager controlling power of the presi- 
ding officer of the Senate, and who will throw it 
against freedom and free discussion! The 
_ Vice President is kept too much out of sight 

in the canvass. It should not be forgotten that 
| Presidents have died, leaving Vice Presidents 
| to assume the whole control of the Executive 
| office. I need not remind some of you how 
| woefully you have been disappointed thereby 
| 1n your hopes of former administrations, which 
| you have helped into power! Will you run 
| the same risk again? Pause and ponder, | 
beseech you, before you take such a step with 
| Open eyes! Vote for Hate and Juiian, whose 
| ticket you will find attached—both of whom 
| are civilians and non-slaveholders, while both 
| are trustworthy men. 
ut you may say, “ We must choose ietween 
| two evils.” Certainly, if two evils are forced 
| upon you, so that you cannot escape a choice. 





| But it is not so in the present case. You are 
i not compelled to make a choice, which is but 


another phrase for sharing the responsibility of 
the election. You need not vote at all; and if 
you decline to vote on principle, be it so. | 
shall respect your nl and have nothing 
to say. But if you do vote. I solemnly claim 
your ballot for Peace anp FReeEpom, in order 
that, wherever the Federal Government has 
power to promote the one or the other, it may 
consistently and wisely use it to that blessed 
end. 


Very respectfully, your friend and fellow- 
citizen, J. E. Snoperass, 
Elector at Large. 


FREE DEMOCRATIC TICKET FOR MARYLAND 

For President of the United States—Joun P. 
Hae, of New Hampshire. 

For Vice President—Grorcr W. Juitan, of 
Indiana. 

Electors at Large—Josern E. Snopcrass. of 
Baltimore city ; Wille tan Hueues, of Carroll 
County. 

District Electors —William Gunnison, David 
Gamble, Darius Thomas, Andrew Graham, 
Lloyd N. Benson, John C. Howard. 


LAND REFORMERS. 


The Land Reformers will have an opportu- 
nity, next Tuesday, of showing their sincerity 
and consistency, by voting for Hale and Julian 
The most thorough and complete speech ever 
delivered in Congress, in favor of the principles 
of Land Reform, was the speech of George W 
Julian ; and the only Representatives who have 
voted, as a class, in support of the Homestead 
policy, have been the Free Democratic mem- 
bers. The Homestead bill of Mr. Johnson, of 
Tennessee, which passed the House, Hale 
Chase, and Sumner, labored to get up in the 
Senate, but they were defeated by members of 
the two old parties. 

The Whig National Convention, which met 
at Baltimore last June, completely ignored the 
subject of Land Reform: the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention passed the following resolu- 
tion, which at the present time has no signifi- 
cation : 

“ Resolved, That the proceeds of the public 
lands ought to be sacredly applied to the na- 
tional objects specified in the Constitution ; and 
that we are opposed to any law for the distri- 
bution of such proceeds among the States, as 


alike inexpedient in policy and repugnant to 
the Constitution.” 

The Free Democratic National Convention 
held at Pittsburgh, passed the following reso- 
lutions : 

“11. That all men have a natural right to a 
portion of the soil ; and that, as the use of the 
soil is indispensable to life, the right of all 


men to the soil is as sacred as their right to 
life itself. 

“12. That the public lands of the United 
States belong to the people, and should not be 
sold to individuals nor granted to corporations, 
but should be held as a sacred trust for the 
benefit of the people, and should be granted in 


limited quantities, free of cost, to landless set- 
tlers.” 


This defines the position of Hale and Juliar 

If Land Reformers regard their Principles as 
of vital importance, can they refuse their sup- 
port to the only candidates who have been bold 
and honest enough to avow them ? 

We shall see. 


DeEcLINATION OF JupDGE ALLEN.—The Wor- 
cester Spy says : 


“We are authorized by Judge Allen to an- 
nounce that he declines being a candidate for 
re-election. We have good reason to believe 
that this conclusion is absolute and irrevocable. 


Nothing, we are sure, but considerations con- 
nected with his health, could have induced 
Judge Allen to take this step. In his retirement 
from Congress, the cause of Freedom there will 
lose one of its firmest and most sagacious sup- 
porters. His feeble health has disabled him 
from taking much part in the debates of the 
House; but his strength of purpose, clearness 
of view, and wisdom in counsel, have been of 
great service to the friends with whom he has 
been associated. 


Mr. Cartrer, or Onto.—Mr. Cartter, one 
of the Democratic members of Ohio, is a plain, 
strong-minded, bold, out-spoken man. He has 
been making political speeches in Ohio, in 
which he has dealt severely with the Baltimore 
platform, and spoken his mind so freely against 
Slavery, as to provoke some of the Compromise 
Democrats of his party. The Hickory Club 
of Massilon, we observe, has held a meeting, 
taken his case into consideration, excommunica- 
ted him, and anathematized him. Mr. Cartter 
is a stout, able-bodied man, and will be apt to 
survive the infliction. 





Generax Scott returned to this city last 
Friday. In the evening, his Whig friends ral- 
lied in great numbers, and with music and ban- 
ners, marched in procession to his residence. 
to welcome him home. Mr. Lenox, the late 
Mayor, addressed him in their behalf, and he 
replied courteously and kindly. At the same 
moment the telegraphic wires were bringing 
intelligence of the approaching dissolution of 
Daniel Webster—a fact well calculated to ad- 
monish the General of the vanity of the earth- 
ly distinction for which he is now contending. 
What to him, a few years hence, will be the 
Presidency of the United States? No more 
than it is now to Daniel Webster. 

Strange how entirely the petty interests of 
a few moments engross the minds of beings with 
an eternity before them! 

Tue Meruopist Cuurcu Property Case.— 
In the suit respecting the division of the 
Church property, instituted by the Southern 
branch of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
against the Book Concern at Cincinnati, the 
Court has decided in favor of the Church 
North—the reverse of the decision given by 
tfie Court at New York on the same issue. 


New Yorx.—The True Democrat, of Coop 
erstown, (N. Y.) says: 

“From all sections we hear of those who, 
spurning the Baltimore platforms and candi- 
dates, have announced their determination to 
support Hale and Julian. : 

“The name of Minthorne Tompkins, our 
candidate for Governor—a son of Daniel D. 
Tompkins, once Vice President, and Governor 
of this State—carries both influence and 
strength.” 

The same paper says that the Compromise 
Democrats lately called a meeting at Plainfield, 
Otsego county, for the purpose of choosing del- 
egates to the County or District Convention ; 
but, after it had organized, it was found that 
the Chairman and several others of the officers 
had gone over to Hale and J ulian. 





Mors.—The Ha is the name of & 
mag te Demoeratio paper at Cleveland, Ohio ; 
the True Democrat, of a new German paper 
in Waukesha, Wis. ; both supporting Hele and 
Julian, 
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Pennsylvania.—The Congressional vote in 
the 2d district of Pennsylvania, at the late elec- 
tion, was as follows: 

Ritchie, W., 4,092; Shannon, D., 4,532; 
Craig, F. D., 641; Wickersham, A., 270. 

In the 22d district, Howe, W., 2,188; Gib- 


son, D., 1,637; Shinn, F, D., 365; Shaner, A,, | 


879. 

Columbian« co., Ohio—The Free Democratic 
vote in this county is 600—twice as large as it 
havs ever been at a State election. The Free- 
Soilers there say they will give Hale a thous- 
and votes. 

Western Reserve —The official returns of the 
two Congressional districts of the Western Re- 
serve are as follows: 

19th district—Wade, F. S., 5,305; Case, W., 
4.014: Wilson, D., 3,734; Majority for Wade 
over Case, 1,291; over Wilson, 1,571. 

20th district-—Giddings, F. S., 5,764; Woods, 
D. 4.427; Newton, W., 4,147. Majority for 
Giddings over Woods, 1,337; over Newton, 
1,617. 

‘The vote by counties is thus given: 








Giddings. Woods. Newton. 
Ashtabula- - 2,601 932 1,882 
Trumbull - - 2,042 1,924 1,551 
Mahoning- - 1,109 1,571 736 
Total 5,752 = 4,427 4,169 

Wade. Case. Wilson. 

Cuyahoga - - 2,432 2,328 2,655 
Lake - - - 1,172 848 536 
Geauga - - 1,701 838 543 
Total 5,305 4,013 3,734 


In Geauga, the Whigs and Democrats united 
on the county ticket, but were defeated by the 
Free Democrats. Lake, too, says the Western 
Reserve Chronicle, has sent forth her greeting, 
and beaten a combination of Hunkerdom 
against freedom. 

In the 20th district, last year, on the vote 
for Governor, the Democrats were 616 ahead 
of the Free Democrats. Now, it seems, the for- 
mer are left out of sigbt. 

Morrow co., Ohio—Morrow county, strongly 
Democratic, and which gave, in 1851, 1,797 
votes for Wood, and only 265 for Lewis, has 
returned, it is stated, a majority for the Free 
Democratic ticket. Mr. Hale’s visit was not 
for nothing. 

The German Free Soil Vote in Cleveland is 
said by the True Democrat to have been very 
large. 

Portage co., Ohio—The Free Democratic 
vote for Congress, in Portage, was 1,021; for 
Supreme Judge of the State, 1,131. 

Ashland county, Ohio.—Vote for Congress : 
Townshend, 230; Lockwood, 964; Johnson, 
2,136. 

Medina county, Ohio.—Vote for Congress: 
Townshend, 952. Here, as in the other coun- 
ties, Townshend ran ahead of his ticket. 

Wayne county, Ohio.—Vote for Congress: 
Townshend, 141 ; Lockwood, 1,517; Johnson, 
2,558. 


Huron co., Ohio.—Vote for Congress: Brink- 
erhoff, F. D., 974; Lindsley, 1,400; Sadler, 


1,878. 


Knox co., Ohio—Vote for Congress; J. W. 
Vance, F. D., 723; W. Winne, D., 2,340; W. 


R. Sapp, W., 1,470. 


Butler co., Ohio.—Vote for Congress; Brink- 
erhoff, F. D., 285; Sadler, W., 1,677; Lindsley, 


D., 2,672. 


Summit co., Ohio—Vote for Congress : Bliss, 
D., 1,660; Lyman, W., 1,970; Earle, F. D., 


499 ; Pierce, Ind., 107. 


Twenty-third District, Pa—Vote for Con- 
gress: Allison, W., 5,340; Trant, D., 5,369 : 


White, F. D., 1,056. 


The Free Soil vote in the 25th Congressional 


district, Pennsylvania, was as follows : 


Erie 3,253 2,152 32 
Crawford 2,804 1,897 630 
6,057 4,049 951 


In the 5th district, Samuel Aaron, Free 
Democratic candidate, received 571 votes; in 
the 4th, Mr. Gordon received 102; in the Ist, 


W. J. Mullen received 21. 


Lorain co., Ohio.—The vote for Townshend 
was 1,807; for Johnson, 1,257; for Lockwood, 
998. The Free Democracy is the first party in 


that county. 


Portage co., Ohio.—The vote for Congress in 
Portage stands: Bliss, D., 1,631; Lyman, W., 


1,303; Earl, F. D., 1,021; Pierce, Ind., 308 


of$49, and a Free Democratic gain of 344! 


Kamilton co., Ohio.—Sutliff received 205 
vote\ in Hamilton county. What is the matter 


with Free Democracy in old Hamilton ? 


Morgan co., Ohio, gave 160 Free Democratic 
votes, which it is expected will be raised to 200 


for Hale. 


Erie co., Ohio.—The vote for Congress in 
this county stands: Lindsley, D., 1,080; Sud- 


ler, W., 1,471 ; Brinkerhoff, F. D., 449. 


Susquehanna co., Pennsylvania.—W. M. Ste- 
phenson, Free Democratic candidate for Su- 


preme Judge, received 93 votes. 





Micuicax.—The Free Demoeracy have 


made the following State nominations: 
For Governor—Isaac P. Christiancy. 
For Lieut. Governor—Erastus Hussey. 
For Secretary of State—W'm. Dennison. 
For Treasurer—Silas M. Holmes. 
For Auditor General—Wm. Wheeler. 
For Attorney General—Hovey K. Clarke: 


For Superintendent of Public Instruction— 


U. Tracy Howe. 


For Commissioner of Land Office—Nathan 


Pierce. 


For Board of Education—J. A. B. Stone, E. 


B. Fairfield, Enoch M. Bartlett. 


For Electors—Chester Gurney, H. Hallock, J. 


B. Treadwell, F. M. Thomas, D. W. C. Leach. 


——-@— 





~ : ’ 
ConeressMeN ELect 1n On10.—Democrats 
in Roman, Whigs in italics, Free Democrats in 


small capitals, 


1, David T. Disney; 2, J. Scott Harrison ; 
*L. D. Campbell ; 4, Mathias H. Nichols: ; 
dgerton; 6, Andrew Ellison; 7, 
Aaron Harlan ; 8, Moses B. Corwin ; 9, *Fred- 
; 10, *John L. Taylor; 11, 
Thos. Ritchie; 12, Edson B. Olds; 13, Wm, D. 
H. H. Johnson ; 15, W. F. Sapp s 


Alfred P. 
erick W. Green; 


Lindsley ; 14, 
16, Edw. Ball; 17, Wilson Shannon ; 18, 


Bliss; 19, Epwarp Wane; 20, *J. R. Giv- 


DINGS; 21, Andrew Stuart. 


-— 


* Members of the present House. 





Tar Free Democrats or Vermont held 
their State Convention on the 12th, at Mont- 
pelier. An electoral ticket was chosen, and a 
State Committee appointed—B. D. Barber, 
Chairman, The resolutions adopted were brief 


and to the point: 


Resolved, That we regard the platforms 
id down by the two parties at Baldimore, as 


containing, in their most im 
octrines repu 
Ciples of civil ji 
and that in and throu 
Principles of the Free 
= and carried out, we see the enly 


it senti 


the organization an 


for freedom and humanity, as connected with 


the American Republic. 

“Resolved, That we heartily a > the plat- 
form of Page ea ; 

form of principles laid down at Pittsburgh, 






7 é 


Dick (W.) Cutler, (D.) —— 8.) 


Sutliff, Free Democratic candidate for Supreme 
Judge, polled 1,131 votes. As compared with 
the vote of 1848, the Democratic vote shows a 
loss of 278, the Whig vote a loss of three! and 
the Free Democratic vote a gain of four! As 
yompared with last year, the vote of this year 
s\ows a Democratic loss of 326; a Whig gain 


ant to the fundamental prin- 
rty and true republicanism ; 


moeracy, rightly de- 


let 


: e: an . 
Bee ga heey we 


| ency or integrity of those whose consciences 


' consent to support a candidate whose principles 
_ they ‘execrate’ and ‘ spit upon.’ ”’ 





Frienps in Inptana.—The Herald of Free- 

; dom says, that at the late meeting for sufferings 

of the Indiana Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 

_ Friends, the members “ were earnestly recom- 

mended not to vote for Scott or Pierce ; but, if 

they voted at all, to show their consistency by 

, Voting for Hale and Julian.” 

| VERMONT. 

' ‘The votes cast at the recent election for Gov- 
ernor and other officers of the State of Ver- 
mont have been canvassed in Convention of the 

‘ two Houses of the Legislature, and the follow- 


| ing shown to be the result of the popular ballot 
‘ for Governor ; 


Whole number of votes- - - - 48,218 
| Necessary forachoice - - - - 24,110 
| Erastus Fairbanks - - - - - 23,795 
| John 8. Robinson - - - - - 14,938 
| Lawrence Brainerd - - - - - 9,446 
| Seattering- - - - - - - - 20 


The votes for Lieutenant Governor and 
| Treasurer were substantially the same, 
| It appearing that there was no choice by the 
| people, the Legislature proceeded to the elec- 
| tion of a Governor, with the following result : 





Whole number of votes - - - - 218 
Necessary for a choice- - - - 110 
Erastus Fairbanks - - - - - - 117 
| John S. Robinson - - - - - - 61 
| Lawrence Brainerd -~- - - - -. 40 


| The Hon. Erastus Farrpanks was there- 
| Wpon declared elected Governor for the ensuing 
} year. P 





{ 
| 
1 : 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTION. 
| 


| The Philadelphia Bulletin publishes full re- 

turns of the late election in Pennsylvania, of 
which the following is the result in total num- 
bers : 








Supreme Judge. 
Woodward’s vote - - - - - 172,433 
Buffington’s vote - - - - - 153,692 
Majority - - - - - - - 18,741 
Canal Commissioner. 
Hopkins’s vote - - - - - - 171,153 
Hoffman’s vote - - - - - - 151,432 
Majority - - + + - = ~ 19,721 


The full vote of the State is given as follows: 
Supreme Judge. Canal Com. 





Democratic - - - - - 172,433 171,153 
Whig - - - - - - 153,692 151,432 
Free Soil - - - - - 2,466 2,510 
Native American - - - — 8,187 

Total vote - - - - 328,591 333,282 


The Bulletin remarks : 

“This is a considerably smaller vote than 
any cast since 1848, and only a little larger 
than the Presidential vote of 1844. 

* It will be observed that Hopkins has with- 
in twenty-three of Cass’s vote, while Hoffman 
falls behind Taylor’s no less than 33,081. The 
election in November will doubtless call out a 
much heavier vote than that of the State elec- 
tion. It will probably qxceed 400,000.” 





THE FREE DEMOCRATIC ELECTORAL TICKET 
OF VIRGINIA. 


We again call attention to the Free Demo- 
cratic Electoral Ticket of Virginia. It is print- 
ed now in a corrected form: 

For President—Joun P. Hatz, of New 
Hampshire. 

For Vice President—Grorce W. Juuian, of 
Indiana. “ ‘ 

Electors for the State of Virginia—\st dis- 
trict, S. M. Bell; 2d, Joseph Ludwick ; 3d, Jos. 
Barr; 4th, Silas Munch; 5th, Dr. Levi Pitman ; 
6th, John T. Hottle; 7th, Moses Fravel ; 8th, 
Milton Hockman ; 9th, P. G. Pratt; 10th, J. T. 
Todd; 11th, David Hottie ; 12th, John Gilman ; 
13th, John Gleen ; 14th, John Parkinson ; 15th, 
J. D. Scott. 








NEW JERSEY ELECTORAL TICKET FOR HALE 
AND JULIAN. 


Electors at Large—Jenathan Parkhurst, Jos. 
M., Cooper. 

District Electors—Alexander Black, Stacy 
Taylor, George H. Evans, Jas. 8. Norris, Thos. 
V. Johnson. 

ctconcalaagpbinoas 
A SYNOPSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
FREE SOIL CONVENTION OF N. CAROLINA. 


The Free Soil State Convention of North 
Carolina assembled at New Salem, Randolph 
county, on Saturday, the 16th October, for the 
purpose of nominating Presidential electors. 

Alfred Vestal was chosen President, and J. 
P. Julian and H. W. Dixon appointed Secreta- 
ries. 

A committee having been appointed to draft 
resolutions for the consideration of the Conyen- 
tion, in the afternoon, through their Chairman, 
Dr. A. V. Coffin, presented the following ; which 
were severally acted upon and adopted: 

[We have no room for the resolutions this 
week.] 

The following electoral ticket was chosen, 
embracing the motto; 

No mob violence, nor unconstitutional law ,; 
no dissolution of the Union ; but Free Soil, Free 
Labor, a Free Press, Free Speech, and Free Men. 

Free Sort Nominations. 
~ For Prestdent—Hon. Joun P. Hare, of New 
Hampshire. 

For Vice President—Hon. Geo, W. Ju.tan, 
of Indiana. 

Elector for the State at Large—George C. 
Mendenhall, 

1st district, Geo, W. Baxter ; 2d, Evan Ben- 
bow; 3d, Owen Hadley; 4th, Abel Gardner, 
Sen.; 5th, Alfred Vestal; 6th, David Justice ; 
7th, James C. Dobbin ; 8th, Thomas Kennedy ; 
9th, David White, Sen. 

It was afterwards 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of 
this Convention be furnighed the editors of the 
Greensboro’ Patriot and National Erg, with a 
request that they publish the same in their 
respective papers. “ 

n motion, the Convention adjourned sine 
die. Aurrep VestaL, Chairman. 


J. P. Juttan a 
H. W. Dixon, } Secretaries. 








CirzcpLatjoy of Uncie Tom’s CaBin IN 
Eno.anp.—The editor of the Independent (N. 
H.) Democrat says, that while in Boston, last 
week, he was informed by Mr. Beekman, a 
London publisher of “Uncle Tom,” that the 
namber of copies of it already published and 
sold, amounted to 400,000! 





Massacuusetts—The Free Democracy 
have made the following nominations in this 
State: 

First District—Congress, Rodney French; 
Presidential Elector, J, H. Shaw. 

Second Distriet-—Congress, Gershom B. Wea- 
ton ; Presidential Elector, William H. Wood. 

Seventh District—Congress, Rey. John Pier: 
pont ; Elector, 8. E. Sewall, 

Eighth District—Congress, Henry Wilson ; 
Elector, John W.. Graves. 

Ninth District—Congress, Christopher A. 
Church, to complete the term of Orin Fowler, 
deceased. 

Tenth District—Congress, Erastus Hopkins ; 
Elector, Hon. R. B. Hubbard, 

Eleventh Pistrict—Congress, James FT. Rob- 
inson ; Blector, Joel Hayden. 

A coalition Senatorial ticket has been form- 
ed in Norfolk county, consisting of one Free 
Democrat and two Compromise Democrats. 
Tho Independent Democracy of the old Bay 
State are active in support of the cause. Suc- 
cess attend them. — * 





Wasuineton Nationa Monument.—The 
block of marble from Texas, for the Washing- 
ton National Monument, has been seceived 9 
Washington, and duly presented to the 


of Man California i send thre 
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For the National Era. 
LETTER FROM MAINE. 


The last letter from Maine! how painful a 
word this may be, only those who can fully 
appreciate this beautiful, hospitable, noble- 
hearted State, can say. 

Maine stands as a living disproval of the re- 
ceived opinion, that Northern latitudes chill 
the blood, or check the flow of warm and social 
feeling. There is a fullness, a frankness, and 
freedom, combined with simplicity, about the 
social and domestic life of this State, which re- 
minds me of the hospitality and generosity of 
Kentucky more than anything else, and yet has 
added to it that stability and intelligent firmness 

culiar to the atmosphere of New England. 

erhaps it is because Maine, like Kentucky, is 
yet but a half-settled State, and has still a kind 
of pioneer backwoods atmosphere about it. 
All impulses which come from the great heart 
of nature, from the woods, the mountains, or 
the ocean, are always pure and generous—and 
those influences in Maine are yet stronger than 
the factitions second-hand and man-made in- 
fluences of artificial life. 

Truly, whether we consider the natural 
beauty of Maine, or the intellectual clearness 
and development of her common people, or the 
unsophisticated simplicity of life and manners 
there, or the late glorious example which shé 
has set in the eyes of all the nations of the 
earth, one must say she is well worthy of her 
somewhat aspiring motto—the North Star! 
and the significant word “ Dirigo!” 

Dirico. That word is getting to have in 
this day a fullness of meaning that, perhaps, 
was not contemplated when it was assumed 
into her escutcheon—for Maine is indeed the 
North Star, and the guiding hand in a move- 
ment that is to regenerate all nations—and 
from all nations, the cry for her guidance be- 
gins to be heard. 

It is said that the very mention of the State 
of Maine, in temperance gatherings in Eng- 
land, now raises tumults of applause, and that 
Neal Dow has been sent for even as far as 
Berlin, to carry the light of this new gospel of 
peace on earth and good will to men. 

The last election in Maine, taken altogether, 
is the most magnificent triumph of principle, 
pure principle, that the world ever saw. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of money had been 
sent by liquor dealers in other States, to bribe 
voters—it had been triumphantly asserted, that 
votes in Maine could be had for éwo dollars a 
head—but when they came to try the thing 
practically upon her sturdy old farmers and 
fishermen, they then got quite a new idea of 
what a Maine man was. The old aquatic farm- 
ers, who inherit all the noble traits both of sea 
and land, shook their hands most emphatical- 
ly from holding bribes, end the mountain farm- 
ers showed that in the course of their agricul- 
ural life and experiments they had learned 
ed, among other things, the striking difference 
between wheat and chaff. No! no! bribing was 
plainly “no go” in Maine; the money was only 
taken by a few poor harmless loafers, of the | 
kind who roost on rail fences on a sunny day, 
or lean up against barns, when for obvious rea- 
sons they are in no condition to roost, and who 
are specially interested in the question of the 
rights of woman to saw wood! 

The Election in Maine is an Era in the his- 
tory of elections, because there, for once, men 
of principle forsook all party lines and meas- 
ures, to vote for PRINCIPLE alone. Whigs voted 
for Democrats, Democrats for Whigs, with sole 
reference to their relation to the temperance 
cause, and thus a great and memorable victory 
was gained. Party is the great Anti-Christ of 
a Republican Government, and the discipline 
of party has hitherto been so stringent that it 
really has been impossible to determine the 
sentiment of a Christian man by his vote, ex- 
cept so far as it might signify the opinion of 
the party with which they were connected. 
Maine, in agreement with her motto, “ Dirigo,” 
has set the example of two very great and im- 
portant things. One is, that this traffic may 
be surpressed by law; and the other is, that 
men of principle can vote out of their party— 
and the second suggestion. is quite equal in 
value with the first. For if men can vote out 
of their party for one great question of right, 
they can for another; and the time is not dis- 
tant, we trust, when the noble State of Maine 
will apply the same liberty to other subjects. 

While I have been writing this, an invisible 
spirit has been walking in our forests, and lo, 
the change! The serrated ranks of spruces 
are lighted with brilliant forms of trees, flame 
colored, yellow, scarlet, all shining out between 
the unghanged steel blue of the old evergreens. 
If one want the perfection of American forest 
scenery, he must haye for the rainbow illumi- 
nation of autumn, a background of sombre 
black green like ours. Fancy the graceful 

indentations, the thousand laké-like bequtiful 
hays of this charming shore, now reflecting in 
their mirror this hourly brightening pageant— 
fancy the ships gliding in and out from Jeddo, 
China, California, England! and you can fan- 
cy the regret and longing of heart with which 
I leave a coast so beautiful. Fancy that you 
see dwellings speaking alike of simplicity and 
of refinement—imagine families where intelli- 
gence, heartiness, warm hospitality, ang true 
Christign principle, ll conspire to make your 
visit a pleasure, and your departure a regret, 
and you can fancy a more intimate reason of 
the sorrow with which I write myself no long- 
er a resident of that State. But as I leave it, 
| cannot but express the wish that every fami- 
ly and every individual may remember the 
glory which their State has now, and the char- 
acter which it has now to sustain in the eyes 
of the whole civilized world. 

The women of Maine have had no small in- 
fluence in deciding the triumph of the cause 
which sheds such lustre on their State. All 
women, as @ natural thing, are friends and ad- 
yocates of the pause of temperance, a cquse in- 
volving so much to sons, brothers, and hus- 
bands, and the Maine women have acted most 
decidedly and nobly in its support, 

To the “ North Stay” now the eyes of all 
the world are turning, and we must look to it 
to guide us in everything that is right and 
noble. May that star be seen as plainly lead- 
ing the generous cause of freedom! that cause 
whose full success shall wipe from the Ameri- 
can escutcheon its only national stain. 

ote H. K. B.S. 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI—THE OHIO ELEC- 
TIONS. 


Cincinnati, October 21, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The elections in this State on the 12th inst. 
resulted on the whole in pre of the Demoecratg. 
There was no election of a Goyernor this year, 
which is usually taken as a test of party 
strength, but Members of Congress, one Judge 
of the Supreme Court, and one Member of the 





but the larger part of our friends voted, either 
in whole or in part, the Whig ticket, from an 
anxiety to assist in defeating the regular Dem- 
ocrati¢ nominations, and put a stop to a cor- 
Trupt state of affairs in our local polities—the 
fruit of one party having had for several years 
an overwhelming majority, and all the spoils 
of office. The election in this county cannot 
in respect to any of the parties be taken as 
any index of the Presidential vote. A larger 
vote will be polled for Hale and Julian than 
was ever given for any Anti-Slavery candidate. 

As to the result in the State, the Democrats 
claim that the large majority for Judge Cald- 
well proves the State certain for Pierce and 
King, while the Whigs profess to believe Gen. 
Scott much stronger than their State ticket. 
Time will very soon determine it. I felt more 
interested in comparing the Free Soil vote with 
that of last year, and am glad to find that in 
the Reserve counties there has been a good in- 
crease—in some cases double the vote for 
Governor last year. I doubt not there will be 
a larger vote for Mr. Hale in this State than 
could have been commanded for any other in- 
dividual we thought of nominating, and that 
all disposed to vote for Freedom will go for 
him. There is no crisis, no “choice of evils,” 
forced upon us, to draw away our votes, as in 
1844 and 1848, and the relable Anti-Slavery 
strength will be more fully brought out than 
in any former election. 

Owing to the low stage of water in the Ohio, 
business in many departments of trade is dull, 
it being impossible to ship to any great extent, 
either up or down the river. We have “ In- 
dian summer” now, in perfection; and, as 
usual at this season, mild, dry weather, and 
almost insufferably dusty streets. 

Yours, &c., P. 


es 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Elk Horn, Oct. 14, 1852.—Yesterday “Hale” 
was here, and talked to us—talked to us as a 
man bearing the impress of God’s own image, 
not only outwardly but inwardly. Though the 
roads were very muddy and the weather chilly, 
yet the people did come. Such a crowd never 
congregated in Walworth county before. The 
cold, damp ground compelled numbers to leave 
from time to time to warm, yet it is generally 
and confidently estimated that from 2,500 to 
3,000 earnest listeners were crowded around 
the stand from the beginning to the end of 
Hale’s remarks. Hunkers of Hunkers declar- 
ed that if Wisconsin could see that her vote 
would elect John P, Hale, she would this fall 
give him such a majority as no other man ever 
received from any State in this Union. 

John P. Hale may rest assured that he has 
reaching out after him the warm sympathies 
and affections of thousands of hearts in Wal- 
worth county. 

Sodus, Wayne Co. N. Y., Oct. 16, 1852.— 
The Independent Democratic nominees have 
many warm and ardent supporters here. There 
are many who will vote the electoral ticket of 
the Free Democracy, who will yet act with 


| their former parties in State and county nomi- 


nations, singe | may move quietly through the 
canyass, but their ballot will speak the intense 
feeling that burns within. The imperious man- 
date issued at Baltimore, to “ resist,” “discoun- 
tenance ” agitation, will not be obeyed. Four 
fifths of the people detest that insulting com- 
mand in their inmost souls, and neither party 
discipline, nor considerations of State policy, 
will prevent many from expressing by the 
omnipotent vote their hatred of slaveholding 
dictation and Northern Doughfaceism. 

Depend upon it, John P. Hale will receive a 
far larger vote than many Hunker politicians 
are expecting. A quiet canvass like the pres- 
ent, is favorable ta sound reflection and judi- 
cious action. 

A County Convention of the Free Demoora- 
ey is assembled here to-day, and an excellent 
and determined spirit prevails. The true-heart- 


ed sons of old Wayne will “fight on and. fight | 


ever,” till the National Government shall be 
freed from the dominion of Slavery. But though 
the cause appears so hopeful, yet we are call- 
ed to mourn the loss of a distinguished laborer 
in our ranks, Dr. Levi Gaylord, Freedom’s fore- 
most champion here. He died upon the 6th 
of September, cheered in his last hours by the 
consciousness that he had toiled for years in 
behalf of the poor and the crushed, and sus- 
tained hy the eternal and blessed hopes of the 
Christian religion. His end was peace. 

With a mind that grappled logically with 
every problem presented for consideration, and 
with a ready willingness to follow wherever 
truth should lead, he early enlisted in the Anti- 
Slavery cause, and through years of doubt and 
gloom, of abyse and bitter calumny, he press- 
ed boldly on. Principle, not success, was tho 
pole star of his political action. He was 
one of the fearless band of six, that in 1840 
stepped boldly forth from the Pro-Slavery par- 
ties, and cast their votes in this town for James 
G. Birney. His name and theirs may not live 
in prominence upon the records of earth, but 
they will shine where deeds of Christian dar- 
ing shall meet, their dye reward. He is gone, 
and the memory of his agtiye life ia our pre- 
cigus legacy. Truly yours, H. Y. Z. 


Walworth, Wayne co., New York.—You will 
confer a favor by saying through the National 
Era whether or not John P. Hale is a total ab- 
stinence man from the use of all alcoholi¢ drinks. 
He has recently been charged in this commu- 
nity as being a temperate drinker. Should he 
prove a temperance man, it will secure to him 
many votes. 

The editor of the New York Fribune isa 
disinterested witness, and we therefore quote 
his reply to a similar interrogatory. 

“We are able to answer the above inquiry 
in the affirmative. John P. Hale is a temper: 
ance man of long standing and consistent life. 

“ Ed. Tribune.” 


Philadelphia, 10th month 22d, 1852.—In look- 
ing over the vote on the “Compromise bill” in 
the House, as published in the Era, 1 think 
there is an error which ought to be corrected. 
It is there stated that the Hon. Mr. Moore of 
this district voted nay, which, if my memory 
seryes me right, is 4 mistake, as he was absent 
from Washington at the time, on account of 
indisposition in his family. It was so stated at 
the time by the organ of his party in this city, 
the Daily Sun, and a note of apology, added 
for the edification of his Southern friends, (said 
to have been authorized by him,) “that if he 
had been present he would certainly haye given 
his vote for the bill;” the promulgation of 
which seqtimant, | have reason ta helteve, Te 
a him from receiving the nomination this 


— 


Aurora, Kane en 








Board of Public Works, were chosen, Cal@ 
well, the Democratic candidate %. 41, Su 
preme Bench, has a majority over his Whi. 
Opponent of at least 15,000. Steediman fos 
Board of Peblic Works, hag yearly as large 
majority. a tHe Merbers of Congress, the 
pe noerats haye elected 11, the Whigs 7, and 
the Free-Soilers 2. The last named are Mr. 
Edw. Wade in the 19th, and J. R. Giddings in 
the 20th district, Dr. Townshend, | am sorry to 
learn, was defeated. Jt may not be generally 
known to your readers, that the districts under 
the new apportionment are different from the 
old, and the new district of Mr, Giddings was 
a0 constituted as.to make his election doubtful. 
Great efforts were made to defeat him, and his 
election is a subject for congratulation. L. D 
Campbell’s district (now the 3d) was a new one, 
and he has been re-elected by a bare majority, 
(about 160,) and that, as ‘it is claimed Lo 
the Democrats, in Consequence of a division 
in their ranks. This caynty, (Hamilton,) hith- 
erto represented by D. T. Disney, was divided 
into two digtricts. In the jst, Mr. Disney has 
been re-elected ; and in the 2d, J. Scott Harri- 
gon, (Whig,) son of the late President Harri- 
son. This was a decided Democratic district, 
but owing to a family quarrel among the 
Democrats, the Whigs succeeded. From the 
Po cause, the Whigs succeeded in electing 
: 0 Ae ger important officers upon our county 
The di of the existence 
era association called the “ Misra Trine 
signed by some of the leading men ip the 


John P #-* - stlinois, Oct. 18, 1852.— 
: - saaie, the man whom all “delight to 
honor,” has been among us, and held some 
three or four meetings among us. Saturday, 
the 16th, he was here, and addressed the thou- 
sands that had come to hear and see that noble 
champion of Freedom. The meeting was large 
and enthusiastic ; all the towns for miles around 
were represented at the meeting, and all ap- 
peared to be satisfied with the representative 
of their principles. In regard to his speech, 
all you who have seen and heard Mr. Hale 

ak can imagine what he said much better 
than I can tell; suffice it to say, that in this 
district we intend to poll more votes for Hale 
and Julian than for Pierce and King, although 
it is strongly Democratic; and I was about to 
say we were going to elect a member of Con- 
gress against Long John. But we are going 
to do this much—we are going to try. Our can- 
didate is good and true, and ought to be elect- 
ed. But wait until November, and that will 
tell what we have done. 


Sandusky, O., Oct. 19, 1852—I have written 
and written te you, to have my paper sent to 
Sandusky, but I have not as yet had any. I 
have had but nine papers for five months. I 
left Dayton the ist of June last, and I have 
received one paver, and only one. I wish you 
to send it to Sandusky until my year is out, 
and then stop the paper. Will you be so kind 
as todo so? | remain yours, &. 

Some subscribers are very apt to blame 
others for annoyances occasioned by their own 
oversight. This gentleman ordered his paper 
changed to one office, without informing us from 





to control the nominating conventi 
ferhizh they rome in doing fast oor, end 





elevate ita favorites =} 
pa umber of Demoerats, who accord. | 
gly bolted, and voted the Whig ticket. These | 
} aides ft de eglttmay tetera eo 

e Whigs t 
didates for S Se ae 


heriff, 
to fill 
Camera rae Sil s racanoy,) Jodge of the 


Congressmen in the 2d district. The Frea. 








Soil vote was small, averaging Jess than 200, bravely on 







what office. Did he expect us to know, merely 
by mentioning his name, where to find him in 
& list of twenty-two thousand? Let us repeat 
for the hundredth time—When a subscriber 
desires his paper changed, he must state first, 
the office to whieh st ts going, then, the office 
to which it must be transferred.—Enp. Era. 





town, (Wirt,) by the use of Mann’s and Sum- | 
ner’s speech: lin converted a great share of 
his Whig and Democratic neighbors, so that 
it will not be strange if Free Democracy is 
counted before you reach the original Third 
party; andI have no doubt a great number 
of towns would be likewise, did every man | 
whe is alive to the subject but give all dili- | 


gence to scatter these little messengers of 
truth. 


Fredericksburg, Ohio, Oct. 13, 1852.—En- 
closed find $15, and forward to the following | 
subscribers your excellent paper. 

Here follow ten vont 9 

he good work is going on gradually among 
us. Kicking out of the traces is a matter of 
much more frequent occurrence than it was in 
*48, and all that is necessary to secure John P. | 
Hale a large vote in our county, is a proper 
knowledge of the man and of his principles. 





Reaping, Berks Co., Pa., Oct. 16, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


_ I take the earliest occasion to give you some 
information of the prospects of the Free De- 
mocracy in Eastern Pennsylvania, in view of 
the results of the recent election. 

In Montgomery county, (in which I am a 
voter,) the Free Democrats coulesced with the 
advocates of the Maine Law, and voted for the 
Whig Sheriff and Whig State Senator, and 
two of the Whig Assemblymen. The two for- 
mer (Sheriff and Senator) are elected in that 
highly Democratic county, and one of the As- 
semblymen came near succeeding. The fifth 
Congressional District embraces the county of 
Montgomery and the adjournig rural districts 
of Philadelphia county. The Free Democrats 
nominated Samuel Aaron, a tried friend of the 
cause, and a strong advocate of a prohibitory 
liquor law. The vote he received is highly 
gratifying, being only a little short of 600, and 
more than double of the Free Democratic vote 
for Supreme Judge and Canal Commissioner. 

Considering that this was the first time we 
had run a local ticket, and that the principles 
of our party were almost unknown to a large 
portion of the county, we are encourged to ex- 
pect a considerable vote in November. 

1 observe that three votes were cast in Berks 
county for the Free Democratic State ticket. 
Quere : does any person in Berks county take 
the Era? In conjunction with a few friends, 
chiefly from adjoining counties, we propose 
holding a caucus of Free Democrats in this 
place on Tuesday next, for the purpose of col- 
lecting and identifying such of our friends as 
may exists in the county. I have not yet heard 
particulars of the results in Chester county. 

I think we ought yet to have a State Mass 
Convention, to be held at Lancaster or Harris- 
burg, for the purpose of collecting and thus 
forming & communication with such of our 
Free Democratic friends as are thinly scatter- 
ed through the Eastern counties. I think such 
& measure would greatly increase our vote in 
November. Will our State Central Commit- 
tee think of this matter? I would suggest 
Wednesday the 27th inst., as a suitable time. 

I hope you will draw their attention to this 
matter, for I cannot expect you to »~ this 
rambling letter. C. P. Jones. 





Hoosick, Oct. 16, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


In obedience to instructions, I send you the 
following for insertion. At a Convention of the 
Free Democracy of Rensselaer county, held in 
Troy on Thursday, October 14th, 1852: The 
Convention was called to order by Garret Van 
Hoosen, of Hoosick; Dr. Ezekiel Baker, of 
Scaghticoke, chosen President; Lewis Crandall 
and E. P. Freeman, Vice Presidents ; and Gar- 
ret Van Hoosen and Wm. P. Ham, Secretaries. 
The Pittsburgh Platform was unanimously 
adopted, as the Platform of the Free Democra- 
cy of Rensselaer county. 

Whereupon, a motion was made and carried, 
to nominate officers to be supported at the en- 
suing election. Lionel Sherwood, of Hoosick, 
was unanimously nominated for member of 
Congress; James W. Flack, of Troy, for Sher- 
iff; Philo P. Stewart, of Troy, Superintendent 
of Poor; Dr. Ezekiel Baker, of Scaghticoke, 
Moses File, of Brunswick, and Dr. Charles 
Gregory, of Sand Lake, for Coroners. 

A Central County Committee of five were 
chosen, consisting of James W. Flack, Garret 
Van Hoosen, Peter V. B. Coon, John W. Har- 
rison, and Joseph Briggs, who were instructed 
by the Convention to procure the insertion of 
the proceedings of this meeting in the Nation- 
al Era, and such papers in the city of Troy as 
they may see fit; to gall future County Con- 
yentions, and procure the printing tickets and 
suitable handbills, with an address to the Elect- 
ors of the county, and see to their distribu- 
tion in due time. The Convention recommend 
to the friends in the respective Assembly Dis- 
tricts such action es they may think will beat 
subserve the cause of temperance and political 
reform. When the Convention adjourned sine 
che.. Egexter Baker, President. 

Wa. F. Has, } Secretaries 
G. V. Hoosen, § © ; 





Montrose, October 15, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I wish to know if Gen. Pierce is strictly a 
temperance man—that is, is he a teetotaller, 
er does he sometimes “take a little?” B 
giving an answer to the above, soon, you will 
much oblige myself and many others of your 
readers in this vicinity. 

Yours, truly, L. 8. Hinps. 

The friends of General Pierce have never 
claimed that he is a “teetotaller.” Of the 
three Presidential candidates, John P. Hale is 
the only “ teetotaller.”—Ed. Era. 





Younestown, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

Sir: In a political document, issued by the 
Whigs, Senator Hale is set down as one who 
took extra mileage ta the amount of $453. Is 
‘this so? By giving an answer to this question, 
you will much oblige one of your many sub- 
scribers. 

Indeed we do not know, and cannot com- 
mand the documents, now, which would enable 
us to confirm or refute the statement. But we 
know one thing—John P. Hale ig a poor man, 


| T0 THE YOUNG MEN OF WORCESTER COUNTY, 








and would find it fay more to his peouniary in- 
terest to be aut of the Senate than in it. 


Ed. Era. 


—_ a> -—— 





on oom” jaring the report of the proceedings 

. vue Whig Convention, held in Baltimore in 
June last, as published in the National Era 
and Signal, respectively, I find a discrepancy. 
In the Signal, after “ not impairing their pres- 
ent efficiency” (in the 8th resolution) “to carry 
out the requirements of the Constitution” in- 
serted, which is omitted in the Era. Will you 
have the kindness to inform me which report 
is correct ? 

The report in the Signal is correct. There 
were at least three editions of the Whig Plat- 
form. That referred to as appearing in the 
Era, after the Convention, was the first edition. 
The final and revised edition has appeared two 
or three times since in our paper.—Ed. Era. 





Tue Free Democrats or New Yorx.—The 
Free Democrats of this city continue to hold 
their meetings, and are evidently making some 
impression upon the public mind. Their be- 
ginning was @ very small one, and made under 
a good deal of discouragement, but the zeal of 
a few energetic persons surmounted all obsta- 
cles, and the movement has gradually grown 
in importance and respectability. A ratifica- 
tion meeting was held, a few evenings since, 
to respond to the Syracuse State Convention, 
and the following ticket for the city was pre- 
sented and adopted, as well as a resolution ap- 

roving the nominations made at Syracuse and 
ittsburgh : } ; 

For Mayor—Dennis Harris, Twelfth ward. 

For Sheriff—Lewis D. Townsley, Twentieth 
ward. ; , 

For County Clerk—George W. Rose, Eigh- 
teenth ward. : ’ 

For Comptroller—David Marsh, Ninth ward. 
For City Inspector—Dr. Thomas Ritter, 
Seventh ward. : ‘ 

For Commissioner Repairs and Supplies— 
B. M. Fowler, Sixteenth ward. 3. 

For Street Commissioner—Jease G. Haviland, 


eZ ward, 

or Corporation Counsel—William McDer- 

mot, Sixteenth ward. , 
For Coroners—Dr. James Uglow, Dr. Louis 

Hallock, Dr. Russell T. Trall, and W S. 





Friendship, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The work 
fae One man in an adjoining 











For Governor of Alms 
Scheiff. 


Kine House—Charles 





“as the ‘most favorable location. 


For Congress—3d district, Wm. T. Dawley ; 
4th, Rufus T. Hebberd; 5th, J. S. Joycelyn; 
6th, Dr. A. S. Ball; 7th, Andrew Lester ; 8th, 
D. D. T. Marshall. 

National Anti-Slavery Standard, N. Y. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
PREPARED BY REV. T. W. HIGGINSON. 


Fe.tow Citizens: We stand at the com- 
mencement of an important political campaign. 
Yet a peculiar feature of this campaign is al- 
ready manifest. By confession of all, there is 
only one party which exhibits any life or any 
energy. The old parties are undeniably lan- 
guid. Their old issues are passed by. They 
have nothing to say. There is no essential 
difference in their policy. Both make it their 
chief aim to please the Slave Power. But as 
it will not do to say this in Massachusetts, they 
have to go back to the details of a war that 
had better be forgotten, and talk of those. 
The Whigs narrate the distinguished deeds of 
@ distinguished General; the Democrats the 
rather obscure deeds of a rather obscure one. 

But is there no more important issue than 
this, in the coming election? Are we Indians, 
to elect a chief by counting only the scalps he 
has taken? Surely, in a nation of twenty-five 
millions of men, collected from all lands and 
races, we need something else for the Head of 
Government than a great General—or even a 
small one! 

It is a peculiarity of the Free Democracy, 
that it has an issue to present, at this election. 
It- has an object. It has ¢ Future. Liberty ; 
that is its aim. We see but one obstacle in 
the way of this nation’s greatness. That ob- 
stacle is the influence of Slavery. When that 
is removed, other evils will speedily fall. We 
seek to remove it; and in this we are not sec- 
tional, but national. For Slavery, we proclaim, 
is sectional; Freedom is national. 

The friends of Slavery have declared that 
“agitation must cease.” We thank them for 
it; it shows that they have heard us, and en- 
courages us to agitate more. The two great 
parties unite against us; we thank them for 
it; it shows that we are too strong for either of 
them to face singly. 

One thing we have done already; we have 
annihilated the old Presidential candidates. 
Our moral power compelled the National Con- 
ventions to set them aside, and seek new men. 
But the old platforms are not yet destroyed, 
and they paralyze the candidates. Four years 
hence, with the blessing of God, we will anni- 
hilate the platforms tov. ; 

We are fully recognised as being (in Kossuth’s 
phrase) “a power among men.” ‘There never 
was so much anti-slavery agitation in this 
country as now. The time is sure to come 
when one or the other of the older parties will 
gladly seek to be identified with us. Short- 
sighted men complain of “third parties ;” but 
all history shows that it is third parties which 
have done the work of the word. The anti- 
corn-law party in England was a Third Party, 
and so was the revolutionary party of 1848 in 
France. Yetthe one abolished the Corn Laws 
and controlled England; and the other abolish- 
ed Louis Philippe and controlled France. And 
we are trying to profit by their example, 

We have already secured the ablest delega- 
tion in Congress, in proportion to its numbers, 
ever sent by any party. We have more men of 
the same stamp at home, and we shall not be 
content till we fill every national office with 
such. We do not offer you any biographies of 
our candidates. If there be a voter in Massa- 
chusetts so ignorant as not to have heard of 
John P. Hale and Horace Mann, we can spare 
that man’s vote. He belongs naturally to one 
of the other parties, and we leave him to 
them. 

Young men of Worcester County! the Free- 
dom Club of Worcester addresses you as in- 
telligent and upright men. We solemnly sa 
to you—there is but one political cause weeth 
working for, and that is the cause of the Free 
Democracy. Some of you have done your 
duty to this cause heretofore, most nobly. We 
rejoice for it; do it again. Others of you have 
just come out from your former party connec- 
tions. We rejoice also at your liberation ; and 
give you the right hand of freemen. Let us 
all work together. “Our cause is just, our 
union perfect.” There are no schisms among 
us; no bolting of “nationals,” for we are all 
national. 

Worcester County is the banner County of 
the State. We wish to keep itso. For four 
years we have had no such opportunity as we 
have now, to show the strength of Freedom 
here. We can afford to do some work, on an 
occasion that comes so rarely. We call upon 
you, then, to work in your own towns, There 
are many who are half convinced, and ready 
to be converted by plain truth. Let them 











have the truth. Speak to your associates, 
especially those who have never before voted, | 
that they may begin their political life in a 
manly manner. Why not form a Freedom | 
Club in every town, to correspond with this | 
association, and act together? Yau need some 
organization. Hold megtings. Circulate the 
documents. Attend to your local elections, 


whole region yet wore the t of a primitive 
forest, and the first college building was con- 
structed of rough logs, yet the anticipations of 
the founder, that the population would rapidly 
increase, were not disappointed. The College 
was chartered in 1769, and receiving consider- 
able grants of land, speedily rose in the public 
estimation. 

The first graduating class consisted of four, 
one of whom was the second President, and 
who visited England, where he succeeded in 
obtaining more valuable benefactions. 

The Revolutionary war soon broke out, and 
so dispersed the Indians that but very few of 
their youth could be reached. ‘Thus the primal 
intent of the institution was defeated, to a 
great extent. Though this has failed, yet oth- 
ers of the greatest importance have been ac- 
complished. It has sent forth to our country 
and the world a host renowned in every pro- 
fession—statesmen, poets, and philosophers— 
whose thoughts and deeds, now existing among 
us, will be a rich legacy for all coming we 





“Twramous AND Corrupt Coariti0n.”—The 
Whigs and the Democrats of Lake county, 
Ohio, and Geauga county, formed a coalition 
to elect their county officers. But the Free 
Democracy were more than a match for them, 
and beat them “out of sight.” But what will 
the Whigs of Massachusetts say to such “ de- 
grading alliances?” 

Wisconsin.—It is a fixed fact, we believe, 
that the Democratic candidate for Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, voted 
for by the people on the 27th ultimo, has been 
defeated. The official returns from twenty-one 
counties show the following result. Messrs. 
Larrabee and Whiton are competitors for the 
station of Chief Justice, and the other gentle- 
men named are opposing candidates for Asso- 
c.ate Justices: 

Independent ticket—W hiton, 11,792; Strong, 
10.410; Knowlton, 9,151. 

Democratic ticket—Larrabee, 9,806; Smith, 
10,837 ; Crawford, 10,520. 


— 


DEATH. 


Died near Crawfordsville, Montgomery 
county, Indiana, on the morning of the 9th in- 
stant, Joun P. Hare, youngest son of Sample 
R. and Elizabeth Moore, aged eighteen months 
and four days. 





TO DRUGGINTS. 


The attention of Druggista is directed ts the advertise- 
meatof D B. McCullough, New Yvrk, in another part of 
this paper 





TO MAKE MONEY. 

Now is the time. Several have written me that they are 
coining money with my di-covery. Of conrse, those who 
begin firat will make the most. See my advertisement in 
anotter part of the Era. (Oct. 14} H.S HOLT. 





THE IRVING HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


This House has changed hands. The Mesars. Howards 
bave parted with ali of their interest im the Hotel ‘to 
Measrs Doolittle & Burroughs — H. Doolitt’e of incin- 
nxti, and William H Burroughs of Philadelphia. We un- 
derstand Mir. Doolittle farnishes the larger part cf the 
capital, and that the Hovise is to be principal’y under the 
administration of Mr. Burroughs, who is to be the active 
partner, and has been a well known and very popular land- 
lord in Philadelphia. Oct. 7= 3t, 


FIFCH VOLUME COMPLETED. 
‘ i? y 
HARPEWS NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

yy - Number elses the Fiith Volume of Harper's New 

Monthly Magazine, which has already reached a 
regular monthly issue of more than UNE HUNUKEKD 
rHOUSAND COPIES, and is still steadily and rapidiy 
increasing. 

Special efforts will be made to render it still more inter- 
esting and valuable during the coming year. The new 
volume will commence with the December Number. The 
number ¢f Pictorial em'e lishments will be inoreased: still 
greater variety will Le given to ite literary eontents; and 
uo labor or expense will be spared t» render it in every 
way, and in all its cepartments, stili more worthy of the 
extraordinary favor with which i$ has been received. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magaziue owes its success to the 
fact, that it presents more reading matter, of a better qual- 
ity, 1D a more elcgané style, and at a cheaper rate, than any 
other pub!ication 

its sucgess ia at onre conclusive evidence of the c!ever- 
nesa of the publicatio:, and the immense extent of oer 
reading public Great Britain, with its twenty six mil- 
lions—France, with its thirty six millions—all Germany, 
with its forty millions — have never, either of them, fuz- 
nished the phenomenon of a monthly magazine reaching a 
montt ly sale of one hundred thourand copies. 

Subscribers in any part of the United States may now 
receive the Magazine by mail for three cents a number, cr 


thi-ty six cents a year, postage, either of the Publishers, 
the Bookeeilers, or Periodigal Agents. 


Contents of the November Number. 


MEMOIKS OF TH*® HOLY LAND.— Moung Lebanon. 
By Jacob Abbott. 


Ilustrations, from Drawings by Dopler —The Cedars 
of Lebanon. Evergreens in the Forest. Evergreens in 
the Field. The Workmen inthe Mount+ing The Car- 
avans Map of the Soureea cf Jordan. The Five 
strangers. [he Abduction of the Ido!s. The Tere- 
bintn as Banias. Yas Ruins. Hasheiyah. Commerce 
of the Druseg. Fakardin a Fugitive The Presenrs. 
Koiws of Baatbee. Preparations for a Jonrao-y. Visit- 
ing she Cedars. 

iTHE PALACES OF FRANCE.—By John S. C. Abbot. 
lilustrations — Palace of St. Germain 
St Jaq sea. 
of St. Denis 

St. Denis 
bileau. 


Convent of 
St. Germaia from the Terrace. Interior 

Christening of the Danphin. Church of 
Palace of St. Clond. Palace of Fontaine- 
Court yard of Fontainebleau. 


whey the time comes. Look out for backsliders | LIFE 1N PARIS. 


during the last week before election. Agitate, 
agitate, agitate. The State is under our con- 
trol already ; the nation will be under our con- 
trol in time. God speed the right. 
For the Freedom Club of Worcester : 
Gero. F. Tuompson, President. 
Wo. Dame, Secretary. 


eo 


ELECTORAL TICKET OF THE FREE DEMOCRACY 
OF DELAWARE, 


Feititow-Citizens: We hang our banners 
on the outward wall, on which are inscribed, 
No muzzle on the mouth or press of Freemen ; 
no compromises with the slave power ; no mure 
slave States, and na slave territory; slavery, 
where it exists by State authority, is an insti- 
tution for which we are not responsible, and 
over which we claim no control. 

We regard our Government as instituted b 
our fathers, to promote the blessings of eink 





alize Slavery—an institution whose hatefal 
name was not admitted into our glorious C~- 
stitution, > 


We admit no “ Jfinatity” i 


and religious Liberty—not to foster and nation- | 


ye "2 legislation, which 
_ * a a on vacging the area of Free- 
oo: .cast, fellow-citizens, our principles 


av the Baltimore platforms, and vote as con- 
science dictates. 


ELECTORAL TICKET OF THE FREE DEMOC- 
RACY. 


For President—Joun P. Hare, of New Hamp- 
shire. 

For Vice President—Grorcr W. Juin, of 
Indiana. te 

Electors—Jacob Pusey, of Wilmington ; Al- 
exander .H. Dixon, of Christiana Hundred ; 
James C. Jackson, of Mill Creek Hundred. 





DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Educational interests were not forgotten, 

amid the general strife and controversy which 
attended the early colonial existence of New 
Hampshire. In 1768, the fourth college in 
New England was established at Hanover, N 2 
H. Its chief original design was the education 
of Indians and Indian missionaries. The plan 
had been conceived in the time of Eliot ; but 
Mr. John Sargeant, missionary to the Stock- 
bridge Indians in the western sections of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, was the first to act 
upon it. This heroic man—one of New Eng- 
land’s forgotten worthies—procured some dona- 
tions and benefactions, among which was one 
from a Mr. More “ for the education of pious 
Indian youth, upon condition of remaining @ 
certain time under instruction, and adopting 
the habits and customs of Christians.” 
- The benevolent exertions of Mr. Sargeant 
were interrupted by his death ; after which, the 
scheme was revived by the Rev. Eleazer Whee- 
lock, who had established an Indian school at 
Lebanon, Conn. One of his pupils--Sampson 
Occum, a Mohican—exhibited talents of so 
high an order, and piety so devoted, that he 
was ordained as a preacher, and sent to Eng- 
land to solicit funds for the establishment of a 
college for the education of his race. While 
here, his conduct as a preacher and Christian 
produced so favorable an impression, that a 
considerable fund was collected and placed in 
the hands of a Board of Trustees, at the head 
of which was the Earl of Dartmouth, who was 
a principal benefactor, and from whom the 
College afterward took its distinctive name. 

Several of the Colonies now invited Dr. 
Wheelock to locate the institution within their 
boundaries, offering material aid; poor Po | the | 
advice of his English friends, he acce the 


Hampshire, and selected the town Hanover 























invitation of Governor Nobegcatesge of New | 











Though the J.J. H. Peck & Uo., Burlington, Vt. 


tinstrations — Paris from Nutre Dame 
Civil Marriage Ecc'esiastieal Marriage 
the Rain Business before Pleasure. 


Shopping. 

Through 

illustrations of 

Rowing: Audacious, Natural and Stiff, Proud and Sad, 
Gallant and Usnal, Unquiei and Miserable God-na- 
tured and Insulting. Be evolent and Cold, Humiliating 
and Humble. Church of the Madeleine. On she Bou-~ 
levards. Cafes Maison du Grand Bileon. Boulevard 
Montmartre. Du Temple. The Hebrew Qaacter. ‘The 
Colamn of Juty. The Quay of the Louvre Floating 
Wah Hons‘s Aristocratic Bathing House. Baths 
fur Four Sons. A Comfortable Bath. Swimming 
School. Hair Dressing gua Corn Cutting. Bathing 
Costume fur Ladies. tm the Bath. Re:dy for the 
Bath. 

THE SALAMANDER, 

COURAGE OF A MAN OF PRINCIPLE. 

A GAMBLER’S END. 

DOWN IN A SILVER MINE, 

THE POSTHUMOUS PORTRAI®. 

EXAGGERATION. By Eliza Cook, 

THE GAKDEN OF FLOWERS. 

THE SATISFACTION OF A GEN’pLEMAN. 

A POSSIBLE EVENT, 


SWEPT AWAY BY 2.5 AVALANCHE. By Alexander 
Pumas, 


BLEAK POUSE. By Charles Dickene. 
Chapter XXII. Esther’s Narrative. — XXIV. An 
Appeal Case —XXV_ Mrs. Snagsby sees it all. 
lilustrations.—A Model of Parental !eportment. Mr. 
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or the maslin covers at twenty-five cents each, are farnish- 
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mmé eot cau pplied at any 
Nambers from the om (KPER & BROTHERS, 
Oct. 28 New York. 








THE WHITE SLAVE: OR, MEMOIRS OF A 
FUGITIVE, 


Eighth Thousand, just published by 
TAPPAN & WHITMORE, Bos on, 
$ f slavery, in its moral, social, and political 
AL ated the North as wellas the Sonth, it fur- 
nishes hin s and fac’s, which are overlooked in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. The high reputation the author has received in an- 
other departme: t of literature, will not suffer by his present 


“production, which deserves aud will havea a circulation, 


4 Bra. 
ds of Freedom can render no better service to 
Pooper ode to eirculate this book. It is beautifally 
printed and iliustrated, and costs only a doliar.— Common- 
weulth 5 
A straightforward narrative of varied, thrilling, and 
startling civentares, lesds you through every phase of the 
abominable system of American t) ranny, with your indig- 
nation fired and your blood boiling with excitement.— True 
Wesleyan. i te ala ee 
the autobiography of a Virginian whose 
me pee a pure from African descent. though without 
the external indications of any such sdmixture The nat- 
rative inspires a deep interest.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 
ich will tell on the soul of the reader. 
Oot, 28. ess ne Vermont Courier. 
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di] . He then took them into 
WASHINGTON, D. C. is own Kanteen read thera carefully, When 








: he came tc the sentence: “While, therefore, I 
REPIY OF HENRY WARD BEECHER do not see how I could have acted with more 
To the Strictures of the New York Observer, caution in pe i a an allegation which had 


: »;| become historical, [ am yet heartily glad to 
Cabin aod wee aor Bo gad = find that a sentiment so shocking to every 


pica Christian mind is not yours’’—he paused and 
[concLUDED.] laid his finger upon that, saying that he thought 
The narrative of events, which we now re-| it too strong, or too unqualified; that Mrs. 
sume. left Mrs. Stowe at New Haven, whence Stowe, in his judgment, had not used due cau- 
she was to send me what she chose to be the | tion, &c. But I firmly insisted upon such a 
final form of publication. Accordingly, on or | clause, and he waived it, saying that “perhaps 
near the 5th of June, I received from her a let- | it was _not very material,” or words to that ef- 
ter of instructions, from which I extract as | feet. He then read it a second time, and gave 
follows : to it an unhesitating approval. Both of us 
Letter of Mrs. Stowe. were at the time in good spirits, like men that 

Extract, dated New Haven, June 4. had happily got through a vexatious affair. He 
«“T told him I would not publish anything did not say one word about making it the 
without his seeing it; and therefore I send you | basis of future arrangement. He did not utter 
the card enclosed to show to him. If he likes | one word about agreeing to itafter he had seen 
it, publish ; if he wants the phraseology altered his counsel. Dr. Parker as distinctly under- 
in any wise, you have carte blanche to act in stood that the paper was to be published as I 
the matter. Of course you will have equal re-| did. For, not only was the publishing of this 
spect to my honor and his. correspondence, or of the card for which it was 
«“ Now I am under this misfortune : I cannot | ® substitute, the drift of our whole interview, 
say that J am satisfied he never used the words and implied in every stage of it, but Dr. Parker 
in my book, for the simple reason that I am seemed to me to think that they were to be 


it should appear that, in course of some multi- 
farious things he has said and written, this | See? them. 


have had an origin. made no objections to the correspondence. I 

“ Now, he eridently shrinks from my pub- | told him that I would go immediately to Mr. 
lishing in this form, that ‘Mr. Parker author- Butler ; and when, after a few minutes, I shook 
izes me to deny,’ &c., and wants me to substi- | hands with him and left, I said again that I 
tute the form, ‘I am satisfied that he never,’ | Should go at once to Mr. Butler's office; and | 
&e.; that is, J take the responsibility. I en-| added that [ should tell Mr. Butler, from him, 
close my ultimatum—I am well pleased with that he was satisfied with it if Mr. Butler was. 
it; it is all I will do; and if he won’t have this, | That, by all professional etiquette, a man who 
I will publish it, and he may do ‘wot he likes.’ | employs counsel is bound to make no conclu- 

« Put it in the Tribune and Era, but be sure | Sive agreements without first fully consulting 
hé and lawyer both see it first; for | gave my him, there is no doubt. But in this case, the 
word it should be shown, and I want all right- | whole effort of his counsel had been to procure 
eousness fulfilled. such a settlement as this; and it is not surpri- 


“ Yours, in haste, H. B. 8S.” sing that one not versed in legal matters should 


The card which was enclosed was as fol-| 7¢gatd such a course as that here indicated 


lowe: with satisfaction. But, rightor wrong, my duty 
F is to state the facts as they occurred, and not 
to account for Dr. Parker’s treatment of his 


Mrs. Stowe’s Card. 

Uncie Tom’s Casin.—The author of this 
work quoted on page 191 the following senti- 
ment, as ascribed to the Rev. Joel Parker, 
speaking of slavery: “It has no evils but such 
as are inseparable from any other relations in 
social and domestic life.” 

This sentiment and language has been quite 
extensively and publicly attributed to Mr. Par- 
ker, in the most respectable public prints in 
this country and in England. It was quoted 
at the meeting of an ecclesiastical body there, 
and, in connection with many remarks of the 
same character from other American ministers, 


counsel. 


objection, provided it was satisfactory to Dr. 


his letter : 
New York, Oct. 5, 1852. 


copy of the report placed in the hands of Mr. 
Parker ; but no public denial was ever made. 


commonly alluded to and quoted. 


side of the subject. 


of Mr. Parker,.and that the reader may fairly counsel. 


side by side : could, the assent of Mrs. Stowe—as to which, | lous to the ministry—and that he wished to 
Book Mr. Park: when at my office, you expressed some doubt. | avoid anything that might be the occasion of 
Slavery “has no evils “What, then, aro the| 1 have no recollection that you told me that | reproach to the ministry or religion. It was 


but such asare insepara- evils inseparable from Dr. Parker would consult me on the subject; then our intention to publish nothing about the 
but my expectation that he would do so was | matter; but as it is now spread abroad, we 

~ There is not one that | the necessary result of the relations of client | think it due to those concerned to state the 

and counsel existing between him and myself; | facts contained in this article. 

nature in other lawful | 224 1 therefore reserved for Dr. Parker’s pri- 

relations.” vate consultations with me, my opinion and | ; 


i) ‘ . ho ae dvice as to any question he might think it 
But, as it is the connection which fairly in- Pe wi a : 8 
terprets the sense of any detached sentence, pepe Se gtepere San; it vegane % the Saal 


ble from any other rela-_ slavery? 
tion in social and domes- 
tic life.” is not equally insepara- 

ble from depraved human 


it 1s further proper that the reader be made aes Ce Sane. 


— of the connection in which the remark note with your statement ? 


In the year 1846, a discussion was held in I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


° ; B. F. Burier. 
the Philadelphia Observer, between Rev. Mr. 7 
Rood and Mr. Parker, to the following effect : Cee ag eee Sens eee 


Mr. Rood held that the various evils of sla-| _ I enclosed the correspondence to Mrs. Stowe, 
very, such as the severing of families, the hold-| and wrote the following note to accompany it, 
ing for mere purposes of gain, the forbidding | which note is certainly not reverent as it should 
of education, and the various physical suffer- | be, but it shows the honorable intentions I en- 


ings inflicted on the slave, were inevitably con-| tertained towards Dr. Parker. 


nected with the system of American slavery,| After criticising her card, Ist as attempting I ed 
y y to do too many things; 2d, ao ok tek at settled. “But [am afraid now it is further off 
Mr. Parker maintained that these various | failing to produce the impression which she 


and could not be separated from it. 


evils could be separated from the system of sla-| desired, I proceeded to say— : 
very, and that there was no evil that could not 
be separated from it, excepting such as attend 
every lawful relation. 

It will be seen that, as the remark stands by 
itself, it would appear to justify American sla- 
very as it is, and to state that its evils as they 
now exist are no greater than the evils of other 
lawful relations, but that in its connection it 
simply asserts that it is practicable to separate | put I felt bad about it 
these evils from slavery in every case. : 

Although the author does not agree with 
this statement of Dr. Parker’s in itself, nor with 
most of the things he adduces in support of it, 
yet she considers it far more favorable to his 
character as @ man and Christian than tho 
other, and regrets that through Mr. Parker’s 
delay to rectify the very general misunder- 
standing as to his language and sentiments, 
she has been betrayed into an unintentional 
injustice. 

[To have been signed} H. B. Stowe. 


have aught to say, it will be kindly taken. 


make a good impression. 


ause and consider the public impression which | he brought the infliction on his own head. 


as been caused by the statements of the Ob-| If you approve this, send a copy in your 
hand-writing to Wm. Harned, A. S. Rooms, 
It would appear from their statements, and} 43 Beekman street, New York, and he will see 
it is the impression generally produced upon | to its insertion in Tribune, Era, and Independ- 


server and of Dr. Parker. 


the public mind, that I drew up this corres-| ent. Truly yours, H. W. B. 
pondence of my own mind, and took it to Dr.| I leave for Indiana Monday. 
Parker; that he examined it, and turned me 
off by saying that it might, after he had seen 
his counsel, with some modification, be satisfac- 
tory to him, and that Dr. Parker was a 
after utterly amazed to see the letters published. 
What, now, will the public judge of the man 
and of the Observer, if it shall appear that the 
idea of these letters occurred to me while at 
Dr. Parker’s house, in friendly conference with | } .iter be 
him over the “Card” which Mrs. Stowe had 
written for publication; that they were written 
in his own stady, not only with his own know!l- 
edge and privity, but at his own urgent re- 
quest; that they were thrice read, once to him 





single sentence, he gave them his most unquali- 


Him to witness to the trath of the statement | Be? book was sup 


which I now shall make. 


No. 2 Leroy place, and introduced myself and 
errand to Dr. Parker. He was occupied, appa- 
rently reviewing a manuscript sermon, in the 
room occupied as a study. I presented Mrs. 


had no wish to 


should see before publishing. We sat down to- 
gether at his writing-table, and went over the 
card generally and in detail. Many changes 
were made in its phraseology, and some addi- 





modifications were made which I thought) 


satisfied with it, that perhaps it might do. It subject. 
was at this point that I surprised him by an 


satistied with this whole thing; it does not| the correspondence in a copy of the 


meet my views ; it is too complex; all that both | in Cincinnati, I then first learned Mrs. Stowe’s 
of ycu wish to have said can certainly be said | decision and action in this matter. On reach- « 
more simply and in a Christian way. I be- ing ame egoacrgs Ag whether i nesses, was that such an issue would prove 
lieve that [ could tters| Or indignation was the strongest, on readin 

th pe tay yt cic the following letter from Dr. Parker to Prof. 
Dr. Parker, almost without a moment’s hesi- | Stowe, which had been sent to me by Mrs. 


which would put the thing exactly right.” 


tation, and with decisiveness, said that he | Stowe. 
thought it could be done, and urged me to do 
it. He rose from his place to give me a seat 
at the table; cleared away his manuscri 
put writing materials before me, and 

ste into the adjoining room to 


Dr. Parker to Prof. Stowe. 











less than twenty minutes, I called him zoned a 
iets tar waar ecianc-one ed | ny a7 mae 


| strike his mind to see himeelf in letters ise 


F 


of satisfaction with them, hoth of counte- my counsel, Mr. Butler, 





my counsel or not. I have made repeated ef- 
forts to see Mr. Butler since my return, for I 
have been absent. But he has been out of 
town, and I have as yet learned nothing from 
him. 


and deny publicly the authorship of the letters 
ascribed to me. They may have got to the 
press by some mistake of a third person to 
whom they may have been intrusted, for I 
cannot yet believe that either Mr. Beecher or 
Mrs. Stowe would intentionally authorize their 
publication, and I prefer that Mrs. Stowe 
should have the privilege of explaining the mis- 
take, rather than she should appear to have 
done a thing so extraordinary as to publish let- 
ters over my name without either my signa- 
ture or consent. 


have been well for you to ce come and seen 
j ised if | published immediately, and I stated to him that | me about this business. I cannot consent to 

not. I should not be in the least surprised if [should not publish on till Mrs. Stowe had | stand before the public as one soliciting it as a 
favor from Mrs. Stowe to set me right before 
/ . ssi ld turn up. [¢t does There was but a single qualification to Dr. | the public. 1 wish her to set herself right in 
pe hg ay that, poy pete ia it must | Parker’s assent, and that was, that his counsel | respect to what she has done in relation to me. 
‘ I am not impatient. I allow time. But it is 

not a matter for compromise, as if there were | - ai 1 d 
wrong on both sides. 1 do not wish to afflict | Justment, { ought to be willing also, and upon 
Mrs. Stowe, and would not knowingly consent 
to her doing anything, on my account, that 
would not be, under the circumstances, the very 
best thing for her character and her reputa- 
tion as a Christian woman. Had you not bet- 
ter come on and sce me? [ have had my full 
share of trouble about the business, and in my 
earnestness to settle the matter amicably, I 
have borne much more than my friends think 
I ought to have done. | have no doubt that 
you and I could settle the whole affair, by a 
conference of an hour or two, and I quite agree 
with you that it would be a great shame that 
we should have any sort of public conflict in 
relation to it. With great repect, yours, truly, 


I went straight to Mr. Butler, and read the 
original card and the correspondence. To the 
card he objected, as wholly insufficient. To the 


correspondence he stated to me no particular version of this matter to Mr. Converse, editor 


of the Christian Observer, Philadelphia, and in 
the last number of that paper, Oct. 2d, 1852, 


Parker. I have taken the liberty to ask Mr. the following editorial account is given : 


Butler's attention to my statement of the re- 
sults of my interview with him, and take pleas- 
ure in complying with the request to publish 


to a misrepresentation of Dr. Parker’s lan- 
guage and sentiments in one of the foot notes 
or 2 onal . Dear Sir: I understand from you, that in a | of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” At the same time 
poape ye at eee pcr ige co to, Rogheh statement you are about to make in relation to | we were told that Dr. P. had written to Mrs. 
pulpits—a discussion which excited at the the ar te mor a Lape wg 4 me the 
. . bl ei P newspapers, as having taken place between y é 
iltinak ainmaalietimede Pe a ev. Dr. Parker and Mrs. Harriet Beecher | posed to make the correction required—and 
Anti-Slavery Society for the year 1850, and a Stowe, you allude to the interview had between that Dr. P. put the h woetnens into the hands of 
J HORICs) y ’ ou and myself, on the 10th of June, and say | able counsel for adjustment. About the last 
in respect to it—“To the card Mr. Butler ob- | of June, a correspondence appeared in some of 
The author therefore quoted it as an ac- ess SOY 5 romp. ey rong 
e Siethentad ; . ence he sta me no particular objection ‘ : 
ree aitce van dick do ee ~ rovided it was satisfactory to Dr. Parker.” bly settling the difficulty. We read the letters 
dete eititcetin oF sults mam ons ‘ou request me to say whether the statement | with amazement! We were surprised that Dr. 
P above quoted conforms to my recollection. | P. should permit Mrs. 8. or any one “to set” 
. F age Notwithstanding my professional relations to | him “right before the public” in the style of 
t t ery hae 8 P y 
personal interviews with Mr Parker that he | this question ; and I therefore state, in reply to | be “ allowed” to publish such a letter! Meet- 
cinaliens himcnaif misrepresented aie eee it, that, so far as it goes, itis correct. But it is | ing with Dr. P. shortly after, he assured us, in 
by the quotation in the connection Ben she due to myself to say, that I did not dream of | answer to some inquiry, that a 
feels that justice and honor require a fair the publication of the proposed correspondence, | WERE ForGERIES! that he neither wrote them, 
statement of what may justly ia on his | “til it should be first fully assented to, settled, | nor signed them, nor consented to their publica- 
J and signed by the respective parties; nor until | tion; and that Mr. Beecher had caused them 
As, in the first place, the language of the quo- Dr. Parker, as to his part of it, should have | to be published without his consent! 
"ont “a ‘ 3 had the opportunity of consultin hi 
tati po y g me as his ot eX] 
on in the book is not the precise language This 1 supposed he would do, while | we asked. Dr. P. replied, in substance, that 
judge of this, the two quotations are placed | Yu Were taking measures to obtain, if you | the exposure would be discreditable or scanda- 


S., requesting her to retract the mis-statement. 
We were also advised that Mrs. 8. was not dis- 


our exchange papers, purporting to be copies 
of letters between Dr. P. and Mrs. S., amica- 


Professor Stowe, as above, he wrote to my ven- 
erable father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, of Beston ; 
and the cool recital to a father of his son’s agen- 
cy in a transaction which he pronounces a 
FORGERY, must forever stand as a model. 


Will you do me the favor to publish this 


3. When any apology is made before the 
public, it ought to be so explicit as at once.to 
gain for the maker the credit of honesty, frank- 
ness, and honor; and then, if afterwards you | go 


Nevertheless, | took it to Joel. He made 
wry faces. We tinkered a little, as you will 
see, and in this shape he agreed to let it go. 
I said to him, “ Mr. 
Parker, I don’t like the whole thing. If you 
will give me pen and ink, and leave me alone, 
I will write one to my mind.” So I wrote the 
enclosed, i. e. two letters as from him, and one 
as from you. I am satisfied that these will 


You will see that you do not commit yourself 
as to whether he ever said, in any other con- 
troversy, this thing. You express a judgment 
made up upon documents presented. Besides, 
I am quite satisfied that he has been misrepre- 
sented in that regard. That being the case, I 
The reader will observe the instructions| desire much an unequivocal statement on that 
given me. point. Then, the statement of the way in 

Before proceeding now to the interview| which you got hold of the thing will have 
which I had with Dr. Parker, it is proper to| force, both to exculpate you, and to show that 


This letter is decisive of my feelings and in- 
tentions towards Dr. Parker, and my only hes- 
itation about publishing it is, lest it should seem 
that I was too severe with Mrs. Stowe. But 
our disagreement was never for a moment as 
to the fact of public reparation, nor as to what 
should be that reparation ; but simply as to how 
much or how little collateral explanation had 
iven. Mrs. Stowe was never incl.n- 
ed, as Dr. Parker says, “to insist upon adding 
to the concessions other matter relating to 
what she considered my position in respect to 
the subject of slavery.” All that Mrs. Stowe 
ha Bh emird wished on this point was to show exactly what 
and twice by him ; and that, after criticizing a Dr. Parker’s position and argument had been 
f he subject of slavery, in the original con- 
fied approbation? God, the All-Beholding, | 0” te Sw Joc! O. 5 avery, ree 
knows that these were the facts, and I ¢ 5 | Sroverey, frown which the ae le une; une 
where the drift of his argument gave a very 

different construction to his words from what 
On or about the 10th of June, I called at they would have, standing alone. Mrs. Stowe 
define his general belief, or his 
personal relations to slavery. Another difficul- 
ty was, that Dr. Parker thought ra hem 
2 : ° while she thought she ought not to také blame 
Stowe’s card, which she had promised that he to herself in any card to be published. A third 
embarrassment, and the only other, was how, 
frankly, to retract in regard to the langua 
used in the controversy, withoat positivety de- 
; » claring, what she would not declare, that Dr. 
tional:sentences inserted. At length, when all Parker had never used such language as that | Stowe’s as satisfac 
re tye attributed to him. Her letter is explicit on that | Mrs. Stowe re 
proper to make, Dr. Parker said, evidently not ters il I ‘had wiltten' her thé third time. "Then 
employed counsel, and resolved to commence F ‘ 
it for libel. ever I did, must be done atonce. Is it to be 
a suit for libel. Before she knew my purpose suppossed that I should have been put off to an 
be og and indefinite iaatee and not 
: ge -, | notice fact; or reply to Dr. Parker that 
documents, and the testimony of living wit- such @ thing was impossible, that I had no time 


Here my agency in this transaction is closed ; 
abrupt declaration: “Dr. Parker, { am not | ! left for the West. On my way prog Soren 
‘ribune, 


New York, June 30, 1852. 

pce Sir: a you enone of the ~ 

give me an | Independent as Less have been writ- | 7eparation of the wrong as it is, and justifies 
undisturbed opportunity. In, 1 should think, | ten by myself, were not written, nor signed, nor 

_ They were drawn up by the Rev. H. W. ||: 

them to him, a little anxious to know how it Beecher, and when aig BS, So I expressed the | #00 pe 


be made the subject of a future consideration. | letters in this most painful and extraordinary 


This was the understanding when we sepa- | 


rated—I mean Mr. Beecher and myself. [| 
have heard nothing from Mr. Beecher or Mrs. | 
Stowe since, till, to my astonishment, | learned | 
that these letters had been published without 
modification, without my knowledge or consent. 


I am not aware whether Mr. Beecher saw 


It has appeared“to me unwise to come out 


It has seemed to me, all along, that it would 


Jorr ParkEr. 


Rev. C. E. Stowe, D. D. 
About this time Dr. Parker had given his 


Mrs. Stowe and Dr. Parker. 
Some months since, our attention was called 


“Why, then, do you not expose the forgery ?” 


The italics and capitalization are the Chris- 
tan Observer's. 


On the same day that Dr. Parker wrote to 


Dr. Parker to Dr. Lyman Beecher. 

New York, June 30, 1852. 
Rev. anp Dear Sir: Your very kind letter 
came duly to hand. I delayed responding to 
it, because I hoped in a short time to be able 
to congratulate you and myself, and all con- 
cerned, by saying that the whole difficulty was 


than ever. 

The publication of these letters was very ex- 
traordinary. Still, I hope it can be explained. 
I have written Dr. Stowe fully to-day. You 
will probably see the letter. 

1 have no doubt, if I could see him or your- 
If one hour, the whole affair could be ad- 
justed. 

I appreciate all you say of my rights and 
character being dear to you. I trust you most 
confidently, and do not wish to occasion you a 
single sensation of discomfort. I suppose you 
have seen the letters—the correspondence pub- 
lished in The Tribune and The Independent. 
You could not, of course, have known before- 
hand, that they were drawn up by your son, 
H. W. Beecher, and that they were without my 
signature, as a mere form of negotiation, to be 
revised. 
I never could have consented to their publi- 
cation, till they were modified. How they 
came to be published, I do not know. I hope 
and trust that it was not intentional; that it 
resulted from some mistake of a third party, to 
whom they may have been intrusted for con- 
ference with me, and such modifications as 


sent to. If so, Mrs. Stowe ought to know im- 
mediately that no such person ever came to 
me. 
I have no doubt that a full conference either 
with yourself or Professor Stowe would set 
everything right. Yours, affectionately, 

Joe, Parker. 


In this congeries of letters, was one other of 
July 31, to the New York Observer, and which 
was published in that paper Sept. 30, 1852. 
Dr. Parker to New York Observer. 
New York, July 31, 1852. 
My Dear Sir: On returning from the coun- 
try this afternoon, I found your note of the 
28th instant on my table. The correspond- 
ence to which you refer, purporting to be a 
correspondence between myself and Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, was drawn up by Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
as a proposed basis of settling the difficulties 


she wrote a note in a defiant tone, and affirme 


far more unfortunate for me than for herself. 


Mrs. Stowe and myself might mutually con-' whether this is the language (or the letter 


sing Py Dard and Mrs. Stowe. That is to 
say, Mr. Beecher proposed that we should, both l 
y conference between us,) but he says that he 
_ 7 — reel, sdopt Wg pal “ romised to take these letters under ptmearen 
, er Se han ey et) | This statement stamps his story with invera- 
and encouraged the expectation that with some city. For I did not come to ask for a settle- 
modification, we might settle the whole matter | .os: | cama to make a card -which:was to 
by some such method. Mr. Beecher took the ' 
paper, which Mrs. Stowe had not seen, and to 
which neither of us had affixed our signature, 
and [ pons nothing further of the matter till, 
to my utter amazement, the letters were pub- | ;- 
2 ae Ra Laine of the parties pd, | Ent may enewer mast have: been, “Dr. Pur- 
ether they were the same or not, I do not : : 
" sent to have these published, but simpl 
— ; [had no copy. I presume they were whether you had ner Vg I should publish a 
a the cee if not in every word. But 
those ascribed to me were never adopted by | ; : 
me, and [ never could have been Thdaned 44 in the stage sf ghia correspeadanes? 


sign them as they were, nor to accept of Mrs. 


that her conviction, derived from facts and 


After she had learned that 1 had employed 
Mr. Benjamin F. Butler as my counsel, she 
addressed a note to me in a milder tone, and 
this led to an interview, in which she admitted 
that bart ae to me words and senti- 
ments whic: not put forth. She never | ;; sati there idence 
has shown herself willing to make a simple oo er omammten Dr P. that he relma ced 
herself by saying the language was imputed dent that a private settlement might be had, if 


history. 

Mrs. Stowe’s closing letter to Dr. Parker. 

Brunswick, July 2, 1852. 

Dear Sir: As your letter addressed to my 
husband is one that I can answer better than 
he, I shall now reply to it by stating to you, 
briefly, all I know of the matter under consid- 
eration. 
The card which I sent to my brother con- 
tained what I then supposed and do still sup- 
pose to be a fair and just exposition of the 
whole state of the case. I received a letter in 
reply, from my brother, in which he stated 
that he had shown that card to you; that you 
and he had together variously amended and 
altered it in regard to expression, until you were 
brought to some degree of unanimity upon it. 
My brother then went on to say, that he said 
to you—“ Mr. Parker, the wording of this does 
not exactly please me, and [ think if you will 
give me liberty to draw up a form, I can _pro- 
duce one that will give satisfaction to both 
sides.” He went on to say, that he now sent 
me this form, which, if I was willing to accede 
to and adopt as my language, I was to copy 
with my own handwriting, and send to the care 
of Mr. William Harned, who would see to its 
insertion in the Era, Tribune, and Independent. 
I was of the opinion, at the time, that the 
“card” which I had sent was a more just and 
fair exposé of the eereeh and I should have 
much preferred its publication. But I thought 
that if you were willing to consent to this ad- 


consideration | came to the conclusion that it 
was the best expression which could be given. 
In it you were represented as acting with 
the courtesy and dignity which becomes a 
Christian man of honor, and | expressed what 
I sincerely feel—a pleasure in repairing any 
unintentional injustice which I might have 
done you. . 
Nothing could have been more surprising 
than the receipt of your letter. You will per- 
ceive at once that the case lies between you 
and my brother Henry, who, judging from the 
tone of his letter to me, considered himself to 
be acting with all kindness, fairness, and good 
faith, as he always does act. I think he will be 
equally surprised with myself to learn that you 
do not consider yourself to have assented to 
those letters. 
My dear sir, there are some few things in 
this matter, that you know perfectly well, for 
I know that you were satisfied of them at the 
time we had our interview. In the first place, 
that the remark, as published, was published 
in no personal unkindness whatever ; that it 
was published as a sentiment to be replied to 
in a dramatic argument, for everybody knows 
that that is the character of the article. And 
your name was given, simply as the name of a 
leading man who was known to have publicly 
advanced that sentiment. I had no possible 
means of knowing that the sentiment was not 
yours and the very strongest evidence for be- 
ieving that it was, since you had allowed it in 
silence to become a historical document. You 
know, and I know, that you have used language 
which, when placed side by side with what I 
quoted, is such that not one man in ten can be 
made to see any difference. I know this, be- 
cause I have tried earnestly and sincerely to 
explain to sensible men what you did mean by 
the language which you admit that you used, 
and it has failed to produce any impression on 
them except this—that it is a jesuitical con- 
struction of language, by which either of two 
opposite assertions can be claimed as the wri- 
ter’s sentiments according to emergencies. 
I can still publish the facts of the case just 
as I wrote them—first, what you did not say ; 
second, what you did say; third, the evidence 
that you knew the construction which the 
world was putting upon your language, and 
yet that you did not contradict it. But I cer- 
tainly think that the whole matter is in a more 
ore form to you now, than if I should 
0 80. 
[ have done what I consider to be perfectly 
honorable and fair to remove an imputation 
for which you have given too much occasion. 
You know perfectly well, Mr. Parker, for I 
told You frankly that I did not consider myself 
to have acted wrong in this matter, but simply 
to have fallen into a mistake, which your si- 
lence rendered unavoidable, and I consider 
myself to have said all that you can possibly 
expect from me under the circumstances. 
When my brother returns, which will be soon, 
you will probably discuss fairly with him what- 
ever strikes you as objectionable in his part of 
the proceeding. Yours, very truly, 
Rev. Mr: Parker. H. B. Stowe. 


And now it is not to be concealed that Dr. 
Parker and I stand before the public at issue 
upon a question of personal veracity. And 
those who do not fall upon the convenient the- 
ory of a mutual misunderstanding, must deter- 
mine the issue by the personal character of the 
parties. But so odious a necessity as this, is 
somewhat alleviated by some considerations to 
which I call attention. 

1. When Dr. Parker avers that he agreed 
to have the letters “under advisement, and en- 
couraged the expectation that with some modt- 
fication, we might settle the matter by some 
such method,” (see letter of July 31, to New 
York Observer,) he has fatally entrapped him- 
self. For [ now have it in my power to show 
that such statements were morally impossible. 
A train of events, beginning with Dr. Par- 
ker’s counsel, and not with us, had led to sever- 
al private interviews ; had satisfied Mrs. Stowe 
of her error; had settled her determination to 
make a public reparation. She and Dr. Par- 
ker could not agree as to the form. She went 
to New Haven to rest, and there calmly to re- 
view the whole ground, and settle with herself 
what statement she would make. She sent that 
statement ; declared it to be an ultimatum ; 
gave me liberty to change the phraseology, but 
not the spirit of the thing; and declares: “I 


he won’t have this, I will publish it, and he may 
do what he likes.” Now, let it be considered 


which I wrote afterward) of persons who fear- 
ed a suit, who were negotiating to avoid one, 
or whether negotiation of any sort was my er- 
rand to Dr. Parker. 
I was sent to read him a card that was to be 
published whether he liked it or not, and which 
was to be changed only as to phraseology. I 
was not sent to ask him whether he would 
take such and such an apology, in lieu of 
$20,000 damages. Instead, | was to say: This 
is to be substantially published, at any rate ; 
but we wish to please you as far as we can, 


it is right for us to do. At my suggestion and 
his urgent request, a substitute was written in 


that he asked time to consider which of the 
two papers he had rather have published (nay, 


card at all, and he has never once mentioned, 


for further conference 2 


am well pleased with it—it is all I will do—if |. 


without compromising our own sense of what 
epistolary form. Now,-Dr. Parker does not say 


he has withheld in any letter that there was a 


in either of the four letters, that the letters 
were written in his own study during a friend- 


be published at any rate, as agreeable to him 
as could be, consistently with its substantial 
averments. Had he therefore made the remark 
which he says, or any remark of the same 


ker, I did not ask you whether you would con- 


Stowe’s apology, in the shape of this card, or 


2. Aside from the intrinsic evidence, there 
happens to be an extrinsic circumstance bear- 
| din 56 naiatdled my let- ing upon it. I was on the eve of a visit to In- 


The public will require a word of explana- 
tion as to my reason for going thence to Mr. 
Butler. When Mr. Butler was applied to to take 
this case, and had seen the documentary evi- | pleaded. 
dence, such was his confidence in Mrs. Stowe’s 
integrity and Christian honor, and such was | Observer, I called upon Mr. Butler, and told 
him that I was willing to withhold every word 


was my understanding. When Dr. Parker said 
that he was satisfied with the correspondence 
provided his counsel assented, I saw the reason, | 
and I instantly said, then I will go immediate- 
ly to Mr. Butler. It was not to obtain any 
authority from him for aor 5) the letters, 
nor to obtain his agreement that he would not 


tlement of the matter, if he wished. 
3. But there is another suggestion which | 
will satisfy a business man that Dr. Parker’s 
~~ is intrinsically absurd. 

l 


sel to bring suit for $20,000 damages ; that I 


and published them in the daily papers with- 


linquishment of claim for damages, should he 
choose to bring suit. Did mortal man ever | 


cification of an angry litigant; or of a forger | 
publishing his act, so that the aggrieved par- 


ing; and doing it in a way that left the door | 
open to the very suit which he is supposed to 

have dreaded ; and not only left it open to him, 

but heaped by such provocation fresh fuel upon 

his zeal as a prosecutor? Had I done snch a 

crazy deed, 1 ought not to have been blamed, 

but sent to a lunatic asylum. And any per- 

son that will believe that a minister of the Gos- 

pel, in circumstances the most prosperous, 

would imperil his reputation and every inter- 

est in life, upon such a barefaced folly as that, 

ought to doubt his own sanity. But I am asham- 

ed to reason on such a matter ! 

The New York Observer has chosen Haman 

for its model, and built a gallows to hang me 

upon. |The Lord has been pleased to deal with 

me as he did with Mordecai, and I am pained | 
to see the Observer swing in the gibbet reserv- 

ed for me. 

4, But I have not yet done. There is now 

an account which the public have to settle 

with the guilty parties who have dragged from 

honorable privacy this affair, and brought a 

shame and reproach to Christianity by publish- 

ing it. I wash my hands of blame. 

What was the state of things when Dr. Par- 

ker brought this matter to the public ear? Was 

he suffering in reputation? His name had 

been erased from the book; Mrs. Stowe had 

conferred amicably with him as to a public 

reparation; all the grievances of which the 

Observer makes so much, viz: Mrs. Stowe’s 

obstinate silence, had been explained and drop- 

ped; an apology had appeared in the public 

prints, which had struck the public mind as 

most Christian and satisfactory; and, by his 

own showing, there was but this objection, that 

he had not signed the letters of prefix or suffix, 

which were at any rate but the machinery of 
introducing the main thing, Mrs. Stowe’s retrac- 

tion. Dr. Parker knew too, that in so far as 

Mrs. Stowe was concerned, she had acted most 

innocently and in good faith, and that if any 

one was to blame, I was the man; and that 

she had acted honorably, not only, but had 

yielded her judgment, and consented for what 

she supposed was his wish, and taken these 

letters instead of her own card. Now, admit- 

ting the gross construction put upon my con- 

duct, did that justify Dr. Parker, as a man of 
honor, in ripping up and publishing to the 

world an ex parte statement of all the grievan- 

ces he had had with Mrs. Stowe, and which, 

in so far as it lay in her power, she had settled @ 

Dr. Parker in this thing stands before the 

public as a man who negotiates privately with 

Mrs. Stowe, until he had obtained from her a 
public concession of his injuries, and then, 

availing himself of an informality, turns about 
and exposes her to obloquy and reproach, by 

publishing a garbled statement of all these 
grievances which her public retraction was 
procured to heal! 

5. Conclusion. 

When the New York Observer represents 
Dr. Parker as offering evidence to Mrs. Stowe, 
in the first instance, to satisfy her that she was 
in error, it is shown that it stated an untruth ; 

when it declares that Mrs. N. “ took no notice 
of his letter,” it is proved to have stated an 
untruth; when it says that she deigned no 
reply to his second letter, it states an untruth ; 
when it declares that Mrs. Stowe was induced 
only by fear of a libel suit to come to terms, it 
states an untruth; when Dr. Parker, in his 
letter to the Observer, intimates the same thing, 
he brings himself into conflict with his own 

statement respecting the same thing, given in 
his letter to Prof. Stowe. When Joel Parker 
and the New York Observer state that the 
published letters were not written by Dr. Par- 
ker, nor signed by Dr. Parker, they doat length 
state a truth ; but when they state they were 
not approved by him with the understanding 
that they were to be published, they state an 
untruth. When they, both, neglect to say a 
word of Mrs. Stowe’s card; of the origin of 
these letters in Dr. Parker’s study ; of his re- 
quest that they should be written ; of his warm 
approval of them, they suppress the truth; 
when they declare that Dr. Parker agreed only 
to take these letters into advisement, and to 
make them the subject of future consideration, 
they state an untruth, 

And now, if the Observer has been led into 
this quagmire by Dr. Parker, it can extricate 
itself, though it will be hard soon to cleanse 
itself, and stand among 20,000 families as a 
safe and judicious religious paper. 

If Dr. Parker has been drawn into it by the 
Observer, he con repent, confess, and regain his 
peace of mind. 

But if both of them took hold of hands and 
leaped together into the conspiracy to destroy 
me, and blast the influence of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, they ought to confess first to God, next 
to the public, and then to each other. They 
have done me no harm, and I have nothing to 
forgive. 

In this long chapter of consecutive falsehoods 
which have flowed down the columns of the 
Observer, there is not an alleviating circum- 
stance. In Dr. Parker’s letters there are ex- 
pressions of regret, and hopes that things may 
be found better than they seem; but in the 
Observer there is not a hope expressed for bet- 
ter things, not a sorrow uttered over such 
wickedness as it sets forth; there is no intima- 
tion that there may be an explanation ; that 
when | am heard from, or Mrs. Stowe, possibly 
a better face may be put upon it. There is 
the steady tread, from beginning to end of its 
recital, of a man who has a deadly purpose, 
who is sure of his victim, who tracks him with 


ges which will henceforth stand without a 
parallel of atrocity in the history of religious 
journalizing, it declares that it was done for 
the “entertair.ment” of its readers! We part 
company from the New York Observer. On 
the road that we are endeavoring to travel we 
shall seldem meet it, and we bid it farewell ! 
In respect to Dr. Parker, my feelings are 


such justice as awaits him. 











= — aL ma } 20n, | 
which sprung from my mind. The effect to the ¢ of the di ie. was known. Yours, truly, - J. Parker. 
him wat "unsqeivoel "There pet | Gem teah ite Dertear ceeld chee thet b 


to me in “ American journals,” and not denied 
by me, when she knows that they were aboli- { had understood, 


which I did not su were . 44 : 
inthis country, where their character tS Bailie nde inthe eontion'of tis ws 


Mrs. Stowe could but be rightly approached. | statements. Supremely conscious of my own 
at my imaraee, with Mr. | integrity, and ey this very thing having an 
Barney, that when Dr. Parker applied for coun- | open and clean breast before God; knowing 
in my inmost soul that I had transcended the 








Ins to Dr. Parker’s letter to Professor | him. 
that they should ' Stowe, Mrs. Stowe wrote this, the last of her to the point ; 


I may have been slightly inaccurate as 
but, whether I was or not, that 


ing the case, that Parker should take no | mere requirement of duty, and had acted mae: 
steps in this matter without first consulting | nanimously, and with the sincerest regard for 


t as one man can do to another 
I could almost have consented to have stood 
without the utterance of a word, and lived 
down the slander by a patient continuance in 
well doing; but a sister’s honor, and the in- 
terest in me which belonged to the more than 
3,000 souls of ‘my flock, would not prevent it. 
bring suit, but to make Dr. Parker’s approval , Nor would the Observer permit it, whose pur- 
of the letters effectual, by obtaining his coun- pose it was with double stroke to destroy me, 
sel’s consent for him to act in this, in the set-, and blast the influence of the world-read 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 

It was my prayer to God when I began this 
narrative that my brain might not reel nor be 
| left to error, and it was my promise, if He would 
s statement is, that he had obtained coun- | give me grace and wisdom to strike a true 
blow for a sister, that should set her free from 
“rorGED ” letters as a settlement of that suit, | the accursed enchantments in which her reputa- 

_ tion stood spell-bound before the public, that I 
out his knowledge or consent! And all this, would hardJy ask a thing for myself. But God 
was done also without obtaining @ written re-| has given me all and more, and the work is 
done, and eternity will not untwine the cords 
with which this monstrous iniquity is bound 
efore dream of a published forgery as a pa- | for the sacrifice! 

Ape coon narrative to the sober judg- 
; ment of all good men; and m ; i 
ties would infallibly find it out the next morn- | the charge be Almighty God a scacecusti 


Henry Warp Bercuer. 




















IMPORTANT TO HOUSEK EEPERS, 
URKEE’S BAKING POWDER, adapted for families, 
i, Hotels, boarding houses eating saloons, ships, &c 
This is a cheaper and more economical and convenient arti- 
cle tor all kinds of baking than soda, cream tartar, or any 
other preparation in existence 
perior to the old system of baking, that no cook or honse- 
keeper in creation will be without it, after giving it a fair 
trial. The very lightest, must tender and palatable bis. 
cuit, bread, cakes, pastry, &c., aan be made in half the 
usnal time. whether the flour be of the best quality or not, 


And it is 60 infinitely su- 


Sold by the priucipal Grocers and Druggista. 

Principal Office and Manufactory at 139 Water street, 
GO. & THOS. PARKER, 

Wholesale Agents for the Dist. of Columbia. 

Op“ It is also suited to the various members of the 

Samily circle, 20d is among the very best of the libraries 

I learn that it is introduced iuto the 

puhtic schools of this city, (Albany,) and various other 

places”’—Dr. SpraGug 

PARLEY’SCELEBRATED CABINET LIBRARY. 

Twenty Beautiful Volumes. 

Five Hundred Admirable Engravings. 

Nearly Seven Thousand Pages. 


BY HON. 8S. G. GOODRICH, 


A gentleman who, as Peter Parley, has made his name a 
household word in two hemispheres. 
Biographical Department. 


| for public schools. 


History of American 
Customs of American In- 


Curivsities of Human Na- 








Giance at the Sciences 
Wonders of Geology. 

The Animal Kingdom. 
Glance at Philosophy. 

Book of Literature 
Enterprise and Art of Man. 
Customs of Nations. 

World and its Inhabitants 
HESE popular books are a Library in themselves. 
They contain the rich ore of Thought and Fact, dug 
from a thousand mines of literary treasures, purified from | 
the dross of dullness, and melted into precious ingots. 
They embrace the most important subjects in History, Bi 
ography, Science, and Art, so judiciously arranged, well 
condensed, and clearly expressed, ax to be equally profita 
ble t» young and old Mature and weli-educated minds 
will find a comprehensive treasury of knowledge, while | present one. 
children of good capxcities can easily understand these at- | t ris t ; 
| protection to the copyrightiet) by his sacred pleuge of hon- 
One of the objects of Mr Godrich was to make useful | ur, to use the Processes for the instruction of himself only, 
and to impart the information obtained from them to no one 


Lives of Benefactors, 
Famous American Indians. 
Lives of Celebrated Wo. en. 
Historical Department 
American History. 








subjects attractive. His plan has been to present general 
outlines and important and atcractive points, leavirg dull 
detail- to be acquired from text books, after the curiosity 
Kvery page of the Library is as in 
teres'ing as the best novel, and at the same time full of 
valnable in. ormation. TShose who open a volume will read, 
and all who read will gain knowledge. 

Mr. Goodrich’s admirable skill in selecting and arranging 
the material facts and principles of his subject may be il 
lustrated by his Life of Washington and of Bonaparte, in 
the firat volume of the Cabinet which comprise, in two or 
three hours’ reading, all that is essential in the correspond- 
ing works of Bancroft and Scott 
that Bancroft’s Life of Washington, and Scott’s Life of 
Napoleon, cost as much as Goodrich’s whole Uabinet Li- 
brary, and when the time and labor of reading are taken 
into the account, it will be obvious to every intelligent 
reader, that the Library is a possession to be desired by 
every family and school district in the land. 

Plain cloth, red muslin. aud sheep binc ing. 

Published by GEORGE C. KAND, 3 Cornhill, Boston; 
W.J. REYNOLDS & CO., Boston ; and for sale by Boox- 





has become awakened. 








PORTRAIT OF HON. JOHN P. HALE! 
UST PUBLISHED, the best and most faithful Portrait 
of Freedom’s honored Leader. li hographed in 4 superior 
style from a recent UVaguerrcotype, by eminent artists. 
The usual discount to the trade. 
Published at the ““ Commonwealth” Office. 
order the Commonwealth Edition. 

O¢y~ Every Free Democrat and every admirer of the man 
should possees a copy. 0 

BRUSHES AND BLACKSMITHS’ BELLOWS. 
YEORGE W. METZ & SONS, 317 Market street, Phil 

adelphia, continue to make and have now on hand a 
large assortment of Smiths’, Foundry, Braziers’, and Dent- 

They also manufacture Brushes o 

description, of a good quality. Oc 
IMPORTANT TO DRUGGISTS. 
B. MeCULLOUGH. Manufacturer and Dealer in 
PAINTS, OILS, &c , \41 Maiden Lane, New York, 
offers for sale on reasonabie terms— 
White Lead in oil, in kegs of 25 to 500 pounds. 
Riack Paint, Yellow Ochre, Venitian Red, in oil. 
Patent Dryer, Spanish Brown, Terra de Sienna, in oil. 
Umber, Chrome Imperial and Arseuical Greens, in oi}. 
Prusgian Blue, Chrome Yellow, ard Verdigris, in oil. 
Varnishes of all kind:. 
Linseed Oil, boiled and raw. 
Putty, Chaik, Whitiog, Lampblack. 
American and Engiisn Venitian Red, Chrome Rad and Yel- 





: 4 
India Red, Ked Lead an’ Litharge, dry. 
Stone, French and Yellow Ochre dry. 
Chrome, Paris, and Branswick Green, dry. : 
HON, JOHN P, HALE, THE CANDIDATE OF 
THE FREE DEMOCRACY. 

OHN P. JEWETT & CO. publish this day a splendid 

Lithographic Portrait of this distinguished Statesman 
It is from a snperd Vagaerrec type, o” a large size, phy Whip- 
ple, and printed in tint, and is the best ever taken of the 
for sale at 25 cents each, at the Book- 
store of the Publisher, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston, and by 
the trade generally. A liberal discount to the trade 








A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

ROM $5 to $10 day may be made by any individual 
in city or country, with the knowledge or a highty use 
ful discovery, in universal demand, which | will send by re- 
turn mail, on enclosing to me $1, vostage paid, directed to 
H.S HLT, Post Office Box No. 350, Rochester, New York. 
This is a first rate opportunity for students, clerks, in- 
valids, or ay young man or young lady out of business, as 
it is immediately lucrative in any part of the United 





ONE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED! 
To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the year 


A YEAR!— Wanted in every County of the 
United Stutes, active ani enterprising men 
to engage in the sale of some of the best books published in 
the country. ‘fo men of good address, possessing a small 
capital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be offer 
ed as to enable them to make from $3 to $10 a day profit. 
OF The books published by us are all usefal in their 
character, extremely popular, and command large sales 
wherever they are offered. 
for further particulars, address, postage paid, 
ROBERT SE AKS, Publisher, 

181 William street, New York. a 
HONEY—SEE FEED! 
Infor mation offered for ove dollar, that may be made worth 

Sifty dollars, twice told. 
NY person who will send their address and one dollar 
in an envelepe, post paid, to E. Jordan, formerly of Cor- 
ners, Vermont, but now of Newbury, Vermont, ehall have 
sent him by mail, post paid, in consideration therefor, a 
Circular informing him—Ist. How to prepare four kinds 
of feed for bees, costing from two and a half to five and » 
haif cents per pouad, from which good honey is prodaced 
24. Giving information how to use the feed successfully, 
with any ordinary kind of box hive, saving the expense of 
bnying a petent hive expressly for the purpose. 3d. Giv 
jog information how to prevent fighting and robbing from 
neighboring swarms, while in the process of feeding. 
nowing that multitudes are anxious to obtain the above- 
named information. and that it is more than an equivalent 
for the dollar asked, no apol 





delight and excitement, who marks the vital 
spots, and strikes blow upon blow to make the 
execution deadly. And having put forth char- 


s needed for this notice. 
ORDAN, Newbury, Vt 





PIANO FORTES FROM NEW SCALES. 

F. WARNER & CO., 411 Broadway, 
e to invite attention to their stock of 
Fortes, jast manufactured from the'r new and greatly im 
These Inatraments embrace some points of 
excellence entirely original, and not to be found in any oth- 
ers mae in the United St«tessuch, for examp'e, a8 sundry 
material improvement in the Scales, the Globular Socketed 
. They are made of the very best of 
materials, and by the abl-st workmen tu be found in the 
country, are warranted inal! re: pects, and are sold on fa- 
Second hand Pianos taken in exchange. 


(> Warerooms 411 Broadway, New York. £)) 


those of most unaffected sorrow. His age, his 
office, his former usefulness, his newly planted 
hopes in a congregation lately bereaved of the 
pastoral care of the noble son of an illustrious 
father—these things, and the general welfare 
of religion, make me inexpressibly sad to have 
been the instrument of such an exposure, and 


Tubular Bars, &c , & 





SOWER & BARNES, 
UBLISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, No. 84 North 
rhird street, Philadelphia, Publishers of 
PELTON’S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Magnificent Outline Maps and Keys 

Map of Western Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 
Map of Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 
Map of North America, 6 feet by 6 feet 2 inches. 
Map of the United States, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
Map of Europe, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
Map of Asia, 6 feet by 6 feet 8 inches. 
. Map of South America and Africa, 6 feet by 7 feet. 

This is the largest, most beautiful, and most correct se- 
ries of Outline Maps in the wor d, and a set of them should 
be in every school in the country. They are used in the 
Girard College in Philadelphia, in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore. and Washing- 
ton, and throughout New Eng and, New York, Pennsylva- 


If any think or feel that [ have dealt un- 
charitably with them, let them believe me when 
I say, that if Dr. Parker had spared Mrs. 
Stowe—against her, as a man of honor, he 
ought not to have had the shadow of a resent- 
ment ; she had appeared before the public in the 
most handsome manner and in unquestioned 
good faith—if he had simply stated to the public, 
or if he had made the circuit of the whole minis- 
terial neighborhood, as he has done with his 
diana. To me had been committed by Mrs. ead story with a complaint against me, 
Stowe the final disposition of this affair. What- 


$2 HgTe 0320 = 


should have said—“ Dr. Parker forgets; that 
interview must have faded from his mind.” 
But no such charity can explain this shameless 
breach of honor toward a lady who had pub- 
licly and honorably retracted any injury un- 
wittingly done; and when, to harm her, he 
not only raked up all the embers of an expired 
controversy, but stated the facts with such sup- 

ressions as to make them bear false witness ; 
jor all this, a “fallible memory” cannot be 


&e 
The Keys are intended to be used by the scholars, ar 
is confidently believed that a thorough knowledge of Geog- 
raphy can. be acquired from this system 
time required in the use of any other. 
cheapest in the world, the whole series 
reach of every country school. 


business, promptly and faithfully attended to. Address 
lial SOWER 


84 North Third street, Philadelyhia. 








STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTION TAUGHT. 

R. COMSTOCK’S Vocul Gymnasium, Philadelphia, 
A/ which has been in suc 
twenty years, is designed for 
Cure of Stammering, and t 
other Defective Articulation, 


Even after the scandalous publication of the 
ration for more than 
the Promotion of Health, the 
he Correction of Lisping and 
as well as for Improvement in 
A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 


PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of the American Phonetic of the course of Lectures. FEES. 
perfect alphabet ipbabee been given 
, because it is the only a that has a dis 

pb end for every atticulate sound, and signs for accent, To each Professor - ~- 
inflection, and intonation. Dr. C. has publis 
pbabet, his System of 


of defence from publication, if Dr. Parker would 
relieve me from the weight and odium of his 


Testament, Graduation fee - 





$1 25; the first book of P 


Dr. Parker's interest as a minister and as a! $)00)5) cents; My Little 
her 


gentleman, and that J had done him a kindness 








“ UNCLE TOW’S CABIN,’ 

RS. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Great Story. first pub- 
lished in the Nationa! Era. and now just issued in 
two handsome volumes, illustrated by six well-executed 
Engravings, for sale at the lowest price, in any quantity, at 
the Boston Office of the National Era, 3 Corubiil, up stairs. 
A discount will be made to those who take an extra number 
of copies for distribution. Price—$l, in paper covers: 
cloth, $1 50; cloth, full gilt, $2. : 
KF Copies sent by mail, under 500 miles, free of post- 
age, on the reception of $1.25. Fractional parts of a dollar 

can be sent in Post Office stamps. 

G. W. LIGHT, 


March 18. No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


SAMUEL AARON, 
OF Norristown, Pennsylvania, bas just enlarged the ac- 
commodations of his schoul, so as to be among the most 
ample and convenient in the country, furnishing seats for 
abont 180, and private study rooms and bed-rooma for 60, 
mostly twoingroom Winter term of six months to com- 
mence Ist October next Sept. 9—6t 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVES, MITTENS, &c, 
yr set pad merchante, in making their purchases, 

should not neglect there desirable and saleabte articles. 
Their manufacture has been much improved recently, and 
they are made very durable. Particular attention is r 
quested to the 

WOOL-LINED GLOVES AND MITTENS. 
They are indispensable in cold and wet weather. Ladies 
will fina these Gloves useful in any work that will soil the 
hands, at the same time that they will cure the w ay salt 
rheum or chapped hands immediately. They are made all 
lengths, to protect the arms and wrists. For sale by Bowen 
& McNamee, New York; Norcross & Towne, Boston; John 
Vhornley, Philadelphia; E. M.Punderson & Co , Baltimore ; 
Gill & Brother, St. Louis; Bart & Hickcox, Cinciunati, and 
by all Kubber dealers in the Union. 
For sale at retail by coantry merchants throughout the 

United States and Canada S vt. '6—3m 


JOHN OLIVER, CAKP ENTER 
No. 33 Friend street, (up stairs.) Boston. 
O. SOLICITS jobs in Carpenter’s Work, such as re- 
e pairing dwelling houses, stores, &c., and putting up 
and altering any kind of fixtures. He will, by prompt at- 
tention to all orders, endeavor to give entire satisfaction to 
his patrons June 3—6m 








* Aman can find nowhere so good au Savings Bank as by 
emptying his purse into his head. Knowledgeis the best 
capital he cun possess ; it is at his command every mo- 
ment, and ulways ubove par.—Ur. FRANKLIN. 


OF INTEREST 
To Merchants, Clerks, Teachers, Students, and 
All Men. 


UST PUBLISHED—A New and Complete Set of Rules 
@ by which ail the fundamental operations of Arithmetic 
may be performed in an incredibly short space of time. To 
become a master of them wil! require not more than a couple 
of hours’ study of any goed sound mind; and the student 
will thereby be enabied to add, subtract, multiply, or di- 
vide, in any sum,no matter of how many figures. more accu- 
rately. (indeed, beyond the possibility of un error,) and in 
less than one-fourth the time required in the old system. 

These Fundamental Kules are followed by an examina- 
tion into the PROPERTY OF NUMBERS, whicheven 
further facilitates the other operations. 

There are also embraced in the work, 

Rules for the Calculation of Interest, 

which will work out the interest at any rate upon any 6um, 
with the utmost uccurucy, and a eimplicity and quickness 
fully equal to all the otuer operations by this, and vastly 
superior 'o all courses in the uid plan 

Toge'her, these form the MOST COMPLETE 
TREATISE on the Science of Numbers ever iss ued—and 


| ae incalculably valuable to all men trom their n- ver fail- 


ing accuracy. and to business men from the immense 
amount of time they save from the most wearisome detail 
of business life Particularly ought they to be in the bauds 
of merchants and clerks, teachers and students, and young 


men generally. 
ORDER EARLY! 
O¢s~ The copies of the few remaining hundreds of the 
present edition are being hurried cff at a price greatiy re 
duced from that (five doliars) at which the b.lance were 


| gold, to make room tor anew editicn tv be gotten up in mag- 


nificent and costly dtyle, immediately upon closing out the 


o¢cy~ Every purchaser is bound (as a matter of justice ana 


a¢F~ ‘Yo obtain the Processes, it is necessary tu give such 
a pledge, with the price three dollars, enclosed in a letter, 
post paid, directed to P. MAY MAKKLEY, Funkstown, 


| Washington county, Maryland. The Processes will be for- 


warde1, post paid, to the given address. Be particular to 
write the name of Post Office, (ounty, and State, distinct y. 
With those neglecting this, mista’ es frequently cecur 

Oy” Those preferring it can order copies of the fortheon- 
ing edition, which will be ready about the holydays. The 
price will be six dollars. Orders sent before ite issue wiih 
be filled as soon as the copies are ready, for five dollars 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


In every town, and all throngh the country, great num- 
bers of copies of these Kuies can be disposed of, by any one 
who will take the tronble to make their acope known. They 
comprise that which business mer,and everybody, have 
long felt the want of, aud will gladly obtain The nature 
of the bnsiness al'ows any one to act as Agent ,and tu energy 
insures a large reward. As before explained, the business 
requiring privacy, orders from Agents are filled in separate 
sealed envelopes, for delivery through their hands. When 
a number of three copies or more are ordered, with the re- 
mittance, at ore time, 33 per cent. is allowed to be retained 
as the Agent's fee, and 50 per cent. on orders for eight copies 
or more. Sept. 23—4m 





MEYER’S UNIVERSUM, 
Edited by Charles A. Dana. 


‘ iy~ periodical, published from the first of July semi- 
monthly, will contain views of the most remarkable 
cities, public edifices, and natural scenes, in every zone, and 
on every continent; accompanied by letter press descrip- 
tions,which, while conveying the most accurate and trust- 
worthy information, will seek to clothe the dry details of 
facts ani figures with something of the vitality of nature, 
and toenabie the reader, while he observes the historical and 
political phenomena to gain some insight into the causes 
from which they spring. Extensive and costly preparations 
have been made to present in it the fullest collection of 
views, not ouly from every section of the United States, 
but from all parts of the Continent For above a year past, 
artists have been engaged in exploring the most romantic 
regions of this country, Canada, and Central America, for 
the special benefit of this work and its readers, and the en- 
gravers are now occupied on above a hundred views of North 
American -cenery alone, which in due time will be laid be- 
fore our subscribers, iv addition to other engravings of Eu- 
ropean, Asiatic. African, and Australian, cities and land- 
-capes, illustrated bv animated and interesting articies from 
the most popular writers. T'welve numbers will compose 
avolume. Each number will contain four steel engravings, 
executed in a high style of art, with about twenty pages of 
letter-press. 
We put the work at the low price of $3 the semi-annual! 
volume, or 25 cents for a single number. Ali subscribers 
paying for vol. | in advance, wi.l be entitled to receive, a8 & 
premium, the superb plate, engraved on steel, size imperia! 
folio, “‘ Jack in Office,” after the celcbrated picture of F 
Landseer. engraved by G. Metzeroth. 
The publisher will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitous- 
ly to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrange 
ments with them for circniating the Universum. He will 
also supply clubs of two persons at $5 balf a year; of five 
persons at $10; and of a larger number at the same rates. 
HEKMANN J. MEYER, 
July 29. No. 164 William street, New York. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


We think the work will commend itself to the popular 
taste in this country, and find an extensive cirenlation. 
New York Tribune. 
It promises to be one of the cheapest, as well as one of the 
most valuable publications of the day. 
New York Evening Post. 
It will be one of the mort popular illustrate} works of #¢ 
day.— Boston Transcript. ‘ 
It will form one of the most beautiful ani :mstrndéive 
works.—Detroit Adver'iser. 
An admirable work of art,and worthy of universal, ‘7° 
age.— Montgomery Journal. 
One of the cheapest as well as most valuable publivtation; 
of the day.—Northern Citizen. 
The plan of this work is a good one,and deerves the 
patronage of every good friend of the arts — Bostos Courier. 
It is as cheap as it s superbly excellent. 
Springfield Republican 
One of the most useful and beautifal works ever issued 
from the American press.— Union Democrat. 





THOMAS EMERY, 

ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and *damantine 

Candles, 33 Water street, between Mainand Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. B. Cash paid for Nos. 1 and 2 lard,gresse, mutton and 
heef tallow. e May 15—t i 

NEWSPAPER AGENCIES 

B.PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent inoue’ 
e for the National Era, and avchorized to take . a 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as ey 7 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Vongress street; New — . 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of hird 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. etl 
om S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, 
soription a Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston 
‘Journal Building, ie also agent for the Natiewal Era 








. A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 
TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 

A Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the nettlement of Ac- 
sounts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References. — Hon, S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin , Hon. Ellis Lewia, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Kdward Armor, Carlisle 
Pennsylvauia; Dr.G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and the 
secounting officers generally. June en 
FULLER’S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. 
HE proprietor of this work has received the most liberal 
patronage in America and foreign countries Its power 
to solve more problems than all other calculators united, is 
well known. More time is required to prepare questions 
thau to obtain answers to any business computation—inter- 
est, discount, loss and gain, mensuration, surveying. gan- 
ging, wages, &c , &c., Kc. Ite use is learned by a few 
hours’ study. A case, with full printed directions, accom- 
jes the work. Address, post paid, 
law: JOHN E FULLER, Boston, Mase. 








EDWARD W. SHANDS, ’ 
ATTORNEY arfi Counsellor at Law, Post Office Build- 
St. Louis, Missouri. i 
"Tecepiostona” of Deeds, Depositions, $c., for— 


Maine South Carolina Kentucky 
Vermont Alabama Ohio 
Rhode Island Florida Michigan 
Connecticut Mississippi Indiana — 
New Jersey Texas Wisconsin 
Virginia Tennessee lowa. 


ta Ter. 

weet Also, Notary Public for Missouri. 

Mr. S., having resided twelve years at St Lonis city, has 
an extensive acquaintance with business men in said city 
and throughout the State of Missouri. ‘ 

ocy~ Prompt attention paid to collections, prosecntion 0 
claims, &c May 20—ly 7 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYI- 
VANIA. _ 
HE third annual session of thie Institution will com 
mence on Monday, September 13th, 1852, and continué 
four and a half months. 
FACULTY. 
Joseph S. Longshore, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women “A Getter. a 
.R. ley, M, D., Professor o . 
Siupiiad taveny, M.D., Professor of Practice of Med- 








teil J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
We. y cornell, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Med- 
Juriepradence. 
ioe C. Rolfe, M.D , Professor of Sergey. a 
Ellwood Harvey, M. D , Professor of Materia , sas 
Degrees will be conferred and diplomas gran ed to 
successful candidat<s, as s00n as practicable after the © 


Matriculation fee (paid only once) es ee 
~ PracticalAnatomy- *- - ~ 4 


with copious For further information, app ly yersonally or by iette? 
aphy, 2% cents ; a (post paid) to DAVID J 
Aug. 


.JO0 NSON,M D+ ase. 
June 17. Dean of the Faculty, 22) Ach street, 





